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Introduction 


My New Focus or Reasons for a Changing Focus on 
the Guinea Bissau Liberation War 


In June of 2008, I visited Bissau, the capital city of the Republic of Guinea 
Bissau (formerly Portuguese Guinea in West Africa), for the first time, for 
a three-month fieldwork project; my goal was to collect hard facts and oral 
data on Amilcar Cabral and the Guinea Bissau (or Portuguese Guinea) 
independence war.! On my second day in Bissau, I visited the Partido 
Africano da Independencia da Guine e Cabo Verde (PAIGC) headquarters to 
“officially” introduce myself to the leaders of the political organization created 
by Amilcar Cabral in 1956 and to find out how the party might be able to assist 
my endeavor.’ It was during this visit that I was introduced to Carlos Gomes 
“Junior, the current Party president, by one of his protocol cabinet members, 
Juliao Lopes Mané. 

During my daily visits to the PAIGC headquarters, I was pleased to see 
so many women actively involved, but I did not attach much importance to 
their presence. Then one day in the third week, I was in the large second-floor 
PAIGC meeting room with Juliao Lopez Mané, who had by this time become 
my research assistant, and Mario Ramalho Cissokho, the former director of 
Instituto Nacional de Estudos e Pesquisa/Guinea Bissau National Research 
Institute (INEP), when a light-skinned woman in her seventies entered the 
meeting room and headed for “Junior” Gomes's office. The room became 
immediately quiet, and everyone, men, and women alike, approached her 
respectfully. I decided to follow the group and lined up like everyone else to 
shake her hand. Mr. Cissokho introduced her to me as Tia Carmen Pereira, a 
valuable freedom fighter during the independence war.’ For the rest of the day 
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I thought about that encounter, about how the dynamics in the meeting room 
had instantly changed when Carmen entered, and I wanted to find out more. 

The next day, in the same place, I started asking questions. Seeking to know 
more about Carmen and her role in the war led me to a greater interest in 
women participants in general, and I discovered that both, the historiography, 
and the narratives of the war were biased. Except for Stephanie Urdang’s work, 
most of other writings on the Guinea Bissau liberation war mentioned the 
women combatants only indirectly and very briefly. Could it be that her work 
was viewed so definitive that many historians or social scientists felt there was 
nothing further that needed to be added? It was apparent to me that something 
needed to be done to present a complete picture of the liberation war, and I 
concluded that another methodological approach was needed to account for 
all of the female participants who had been excluded from narratives of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The gendered dimensions of the Guinea Portuguese liberation, including 
female roles and participation, have never been given adequate coverage. 
Stéphanie Urdang’s pioneering work focused on the roles, participation, 
and hopes of the female liberation war participants. However, she omitted 
discussions of how the male participants responded to female participation 
on the battlefield, and of the gendered nature of the roles in general. Overall, 
Urdang’s conclusions regarding women’s participation in the liberation war 
were very far removed from the way most female war participants described 
gender relations in Guinea Bissau in the post-independence period. Female 
participants who aided their male counterparties in the liberation war were 
promised an equal share of the pie, but after the war, the female fighters 
believed they received only a small part of what they had been promised. 


Scholarly Approach, Liberation Wars, and Female 
Participation 


Historians of national liberations have tended to follow a methodology based 
on state-centered analysis, where ideology and leadership are fundamental 
keys to understanding the historical significance of the struggles. The abstract 


» « 


realms of “state,” “nationalism,” and “leadership” develop gender-based 
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narratives and omit important social, economic, and familial factors, ignoring 
critical aspects of societal participation and structure.* Consequently, other 
key factors are neglected, and many participants became “subalterns” to 
the historical process. Political ideology and charismatic leadership may be 
important in analyzing liberation wars, but the reasons for participation and 
mobilization given by most women combatants and combatants rarely include 
these issues. As already said by some, scholars need to focus instead on the 
points of view of the participants and the actual accounts of their experiences, 
and then build historical theory. The historical approach needs to be inductive 
rather than deductive. 


Marxism and Charismatic Leadership 


The historiography of the Portuguese Guinea/Guinea Bissau liberation war is 
focused on the concepts of nationalism and Marxism and on Amilcar Cabral's 
persona and political mobilization in the liberated zones. Prominent social 
scientists such as Lars Rudebeck, Basil Davidson, Patrick Chabal, and Judson 
M. Lyon have expounded on these aspects of the struggle. The most accepted 
and common conclusion among these individuals is the importance of the 
leadership role of Amilcar Cabral and the PAIGC during the independence 
war. Cabral has been compared to other great African leaders such as Patrice 
Lumumba and Kwame Nkrumah.º “Amilcar Cabral stands almost alone among 
African nationalists,” according to Pablo Luke Idahosa.” 

Cabrals early experience did not prepare him for a political role. As a 
student, he was a promising agronomist engineer. He became familiar with 
African literature while furthering his education in Portugal with other future 
African leaders such as Agostino Neto, Marcelino dos Santos, and Mario de 
Andrade.* Cabral, Neto, and de Andrade formed the Center for African 
Studies while they were in Lisbon.” What set Amilcar Cabral apart from other 
African nationalist leaders was that, as an agronomist, he had traveled to all 
parts of Guinea Bissau and Cabo Verde to analyze the economic aspects of 
agricultural productions and ethnic groups." This allowed him to initiate 
contacts and discussions with villagers on issues related to colonialism and 


their social conditions.!! 
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Between 1960 and 1963, when the party was preparing for armed struggle, 
the party cadres first underwent military training in China, then in Morocco, 
Algeria, the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries, and Cuba.” Finally 
returning home, they received further training in Conakry and were sent to the 
countryside to carry out political mobilization and learn about the villagers.” 
Algiers was an entrepot of subversion, where rebels and revolutionaries from 
other places such as Palestine, Angola, Argentina, and Vietnam lived together 
and vowed to die together. It was this policy of training with revolutionaries 
from other countries that inspired the nationalist rebel from Portuguese 
Guinea-Bissau, Amilcar Cabral, to approvingly dub the Algerian capital the 
“Mecca of revolutions.’ This policy also helped the PAIGC to avoid mistakes 
made by many other African nationalist groups by “invoking the nation ahead 
of the perceived dangers of tribalism and clan or national integration over 
local or regional identity, of secular nationalism over religious affiliation" 

Amilcar Cabrals leadership could be seen in the quality and nature of the 
party’s cadres or mobilizers and the adaptability and flexibility of the party 
over the years.!f 


Both of these directly reflected Cabral’s leadership. He believed that men, 
not party cadres, were the key to the development and organization of a 
party capable of evolving and adapting new policies. It was undoubtedly on 
the human aspect of his political training that he placed greatest emphasis. 
In fact, he took personal charge of the training of all the cadres during the 
early years of the struggle. Most of them were dedicated but illiterate young 
villagers or city dwellers with no political knowledge or even consciousness, 
little experience of political agitation and even less understanding of war.” 


Another important aspect of Cabral’s leadership was his ability to understand 
that national liberation becomes more than “the right to self-rule; it means 
revolution; that is a profound change in the colonized (or neo-colonized) mode 
of production is required.” This meant that Cabral understood the difference 
between simple national independence and true national independence." 
According to Patrick Chabal, 


Though, in Mozambique and Angola (and later in Zimbabwe) the nationalists 
also emerged victorious from a war of independence, it was Guinea-Bissau 
which captured the imagination the most, both because of its achievements 
(political, military and moral) and because of the stature of Amilcar Cabral 
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(founder and leader of the PAIGC), without doubt one of the most able and 
creative political leaders of modern Africa.” 


Regarding Cabral’s leadership: 


It is always dangerous to attribute the success of a revolution to a particular 
battle, to a particular action or philosophy or even to a particular individual. 
But the history, character, and even success of the revolution in Guinea 
[Bissau], it is safe to say, are very largely due to the force and the personality 
of one man—Amilcar Cabral. It is this man’s concern for his people which 
has made them such determined guerilla fighters, and his vision of a new 
nation which has made large members of his followers’ literate and fed and 
clothed many made homeless by Portuguese repression.” 


On Cabral’s evolution, it has been suggested that Cabral was a peasant by 
empathy in his early years, later becoming a petty bourgeoisie by education and 
training, and finally a revolutionary leader, ready to lead a guerilla movement 
against Portugal.”! 

After the importance of the leadership roles of Cabral and the PAIGC, 
the second most commonly accepted idea among social scientists was the 
shared nationalism of the revolutionary movement at large, even though 
the movement in Guinea-Bissau has many characteristics that are unique.” 
The Portuguese Guinea revolution must be analyzed in light of what is known 
about other twentieth-century revolutions and wars of national liberation, 
such as those in China, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, Algeria, and Cuba. Cabral’s 
liberation war was not based on purely African perspectives, “because there 
are numbers of historical and conceptual issues raised by the Guinea case” 
such as the dynamism whereby a movement of national liberation was 
transformed into a party that launched an armed struggle in Africa, factors 
that ultimately account for its success.” “Another important aspect of the 
party [PAIGC] was its lack of ideological dogmatism or rigidity while its 
general social and political orientation might broadly be defined as socialist.” 
Another important point that sets the Guinea Bissau nationalist movement 
apart from the other African nationalist movements is the ability of Cabral’s 
organization to avoid the lack of cohesion seen among other nationalist 
movements in Africa. The PAIGC achieved unity due to the efforts of the 
political mobilizers during the prewar period, and the armed struggle kept 
the party united during the war period. 
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It is after that all clear that the structure and ideology of the party made 
it relatively immune to internal splits while its political strategy in the 
countryside made the task of political competitors a difficult one. The 
PAIGC was visibly the only party to carry out the nationalist struggle.” 


Cabral is one of Africas most “prescient and principled meaning-giving 
nationalists”? For Russian Oleg Ignatiev and Angolan Mario Pinto De 
Andrade, Cabral was an over-conscious nationalist able to anticipate the 
course and configuration of historical events well in advance”? The armed 
struggle in Guinea-Bissau was based on the historical experience of the 
people, and this served as a framework for Cabral’s theory of nationalism. The 
Guinea-Bissau nationalist movement could be understood as a developmental 
nationalism, which offered modernizing actions, or in other words, criticized 
the old political, economic, social, and cultural order.” 

Amilcar Cabral and the PAIGC nationalist organization took steps to create 
a truly “new democratic” state for their people, as opposed to an elaborate 
ceremonial transfer of colonial powers from the Portuguese. In this manner, 
they were able to eliminate old inequalities from the pre-colonial heritage and 
new inequalities from the colonial heritage.” 

The most contested and controversial point is the linkage of the Guinea 
Bissau national struggle to Marxism. The PAIGC revolution is considered by 
some to have operated from a Marxist framework, while others believe that, 
although the anti-Portuguese revolution in Guinea Bissau did indeed operate 
from a Marxist framework, it avoided being tied to Marxist dogma.” The 
PAIGC approach is close to the Marxist philosophy of dialectical materialism, 
which is based on two main tenets: class divisions and practical relationships 
between theory and practice.*! Assuming Amilcar Cabral to be influenced 
by Marxist theory is a pointless discussion, but some social scientists such as 
Hudson Lyon, Jock McCulloch, Timothy W. Luke, Bernard Magubane, and 
Alain Bockel believe that Cabral was in fact influenced by Marxist theories.» 
One of the most interesting aspects of liberation movements is the growing 
role of Marxism in their ideologies; in Guinea Bissau, the leadership developed 
an ideology based in part on Marxism but also greatly influenced by its own 
economic and social reality.” Cabral used the Marxist dialectical method to 


redefine the situation in Guinea.** 
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Knowing this deficiency of some of the African leaders, Cabral has arrived 
at socialist solutions to the problems of Guiné Bissau through ideological 
convictions. The party he leads, PAIGC, is a revolution party based on 
Marxist analysis of social reality.” 


According to Maryinez L. Hubbard, 


Gerard Chaliand and Regis Debray, both Marxist commentators, have 
remarked that the principal difference between Castro and Cabral was the 
latter's decision to embark on a long program of preparing the peasants for 
revolution before, rather than after, launching guerrilla action.** 


Although it is not universally accepted that Cabral was a Marxist, Cabral’s 
work and ideas do prove his Marxist tendencies. Alain Bockel claims that 
Cabral was introduced to Marxism when he was a student in Lisbon, and his 
methodological analysis of the Guinea Bissau society is Marxist.” Nigel C. 
Gibson defines Cabral as an African nationalist, African Marxist, and leader 
of the Marxist-Leninist (democratic centralist) party. Cabral used “Marxian” 
categories in an analysis of the social structure and made an important 
contribution to social theory, insisting on the existence of history before class 
struggle.” According to Timothy W. Luke, “Cabral saw himself and his theory 
as Marxist; yet for the most part, he did not let the historical traditions of 
Marxism overburden his analysis of colonial Africas unique revolutionary 
situation”? Luke believes Cabrals Marxism “might provide the ideological 
tools for changing traditional ways of thinking as the members of African 
societies confront the challenges of building their economies, nations and 
states both during and after their struggle for national liberation’ Luke 
continues to affirm that Cabral used Marxism as method rather than as an 


ideology: 


Cabral frees himself from doctrinal necessity of finding a revolutionary 
proletariat according to the orthodox Marxist-Leninist canon, or a 
revolutionary peasantry by the classic Maoist formula, in an environment 
where the forms of colonialism prevented the development of such 


radicalized classes." 


However, Cabral did not let the historical traditions of Marxism 


overburden his analysis of colonial Africas unique revolutionary situation.” 
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Amilcar Cabral’s Marxism may remain the most up to date in “modernizing 
and revolutionary ideology, one which, while exalting the sense of national 
identity, can also prune the socially and culturally conservative elements 
out of the national tradition and free the energies of the greatest number of 
people” If Cabral was not a Marxist, he supported the traditional Marxist 
view of imperialism as the monopolistic stage of capitalism in all his political 
writings.“ “Cabral was able to formulate a class analysis of the indigenous 
population of Guinea that did not rely on irrelevant Marxist categories but was 
an original reflection on Portuguese Guinea's class structure.” Two different 
modes of thinking were battling in Amilcar Cabral’s mind: one marked by a 
pragmatic “Leninist party theory combined with conventional modernization 
thinking on socio-economic progress,’ and the other marked by revolutionary 
and democratic modes of thinking.“ 

For Pablo Luke Idahosa and others, the depiction of African revolutionary 
movements as Marxist means little, because all revolutionary movements 
could be variously qualified as Marxist.” But, for Idahosa, Amilcar Cabral 
reflected his concern for his firsthand view of what he believed was the existing 
experiences of the colonized. Amilcar Cabral found his force in the folk 
traditions of Portuguese Guinea and the Cabo Verde islands, as well as in their 
agricultural and ecological problems. 

Yet Cabral refused to define himself as Marxist and was never a member 
of a Communist party.” He never viewed himself as a theorist, nor was he 
committed to any one theory or ideology.” Speaking at the Rome International 
Conference in support of the people of the Portuguese colonies in Italy, 
Cabral said, 


The basic principle of our struggle is that those who are struggling for 
freedom and independence must first be free in thought and action ... 
We are absolutely convinced our struggle is an act of solidarity towards all 
people in the struggle for national freedom, but also for all people struggling 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin America in the general framework of anti- 
imperialism. We hope that all opinions, all tendencies, which meet here in 
Rome for solidarity with us, will find here a basis for the unity of the anti- 
colonialist and anti-imperialist struggle.*! 


The PAIGC was a revolutionary movement with an original approach. 


Its guidelines were primarily drawn from indigenous circumstances and 
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post-Second World War West African sociopolitical circumstances.” Cabral's 
approach to building theory was from the particular to the general.” He was 
interested not only in challenging the colonial system, but also in changing the 
sociocultural realities that excluded several facets of Bissau Guinean society 
from the ability to participate in the decision-making process. 

Between 1959 and 1962, Cabral focused on gaining the support of farmers 
by concentrating his efforts on political orientation in the countryside; he 
wanted personally to launch a grassroots struggle being physically present, 
rather than from a foreign country or from exile.” This was strategic and 
extremely important to the success of the movement for Cabral. 

Cabral believed that by having party leaders and cadres live in the countryside 
with the villagers, they would discover at the grassroots the richness of their 
cultural values and acquire a clearer understanding of the economic realities, 
the problems, sufferings, and hopes of the popular masses.” The groundwork 
for the revolution was laid “with this equal open, democratic exchange 
between the party cadres and the villagers, or ‘this tireless work of listening and 
talking, explaining, watching, correcting, suggesting, guiding and generally 
representing the party to the peasant and the peasants to the party?” 

Cabral placed great importance on the training of the political mobilizers, 
mostly young Guineans from middle class backgrounds who joined them in 
Conakry, and other young Guineans such as João Bernardo Vieira, Pascoal 
Alves, and Antonio Bana.” Initially, Amilcar Cabral’s house in Conakry was 
the “school” which Amilcar Cabral largely responsible for program content.” 


Most of the students, mostly poor, illiterate young men and women from 
the countryside, went through an intense literacy program, while the literate 
urban recruits were trained in persuasive techniques informed by lectures 
on geography, nationalist history and politics, the principles of the PAIGC, 
and the aims and objectives of the upcoming armed struggle.°' 


Later, the training center will be moved to the “Lar dos Combatentes” or “Home of 
the Fighters” in Bonfi, Conakry, before relocating again at the Escola Piloto or Pilot 
School in 1965.° Among the first group of students enrolled in the Pilot School 
was Florentino “Flora” Gomes; the most well-known Bissau-Guinean filmmaker. 

The political mobilization campaigns were well planned. It was well planned 
because Cabral as a former colonial agronomist who carried out a census in 


Guinea-Bissau, he acquired knowledge about the countryside that was later 
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useful in mobilizing. Profiting from the harsh lived experiences of the rural 
population, the trained mobilizers initially descended on the southern and 
northern regions of Portuguese Guinea, asking questions that aimed to develop 


awareness of the paysan conditions. Some of the mobilizer's questions were: 


“What is the situation? Did you pay taxes? Did your father pay taxes? 
What have you seeing from those taxes? How much you get from your 
groundnuts? How much sweat has it cost your family? Which of you have 
been imprisoned? You are going to work on road construction: who gives 
you the tools? You bring the tools/ Who provides you meals? You provide 
your meals? But who walks on the road? Who has car? And your daughter 
who raped her?—are you happy about that?® 


“This was Cabral’s greatest achievement,” according to Francisco Mendes, 
one of the young recruits who later became a top PAIGC commander and the 
first prime minister of independent Guinea. Antonio Bana, or Yamte N'aga, 
gave a very good summation of how the hundreds of mobilizers or cadres dealt 
with or mobilized peasants in Basil Davidson's book The Liberation of Guiné: 
Aspects of an African Revolution.® 


It is not altogether surprising that it is among those who had been trained in 
Conakry during the first years of the armed struggle, today’s party leadership, 
that Cabral ‘s influence was greatest and loyalty to his ideas strongest.” 


The debate regarding the Marxist affiliation of the PAIGC and Amilcar 
Cabral obscures individual reasons for participating in the liberation. The roles 
of participants often became “invisible” because certain historians generally 
define all liberation wars as representative of worldwide patterns into which 
all revolutionary armed struggles fit. The consequence of this methodology is 
bias and exclusion, in which the subjective aspect of human relationships in 
these revolutionary struggles is missing. 


Female Participants Voices and Narratives 


These various complementary accounts from early literature touch on important 
aspects of the liberation war, yet they fail to take account of Guinea Bissau’s 
women combatants, with few exceptions. Most scholars, in their analysis of 
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Portuguese Guinea, Amilcar Cabral, and the armed struggle in Portuguese 
Guinea did not mention women or gender issues in Guinea Bissau during the 
liberation war period.” Some do mention gender and women’s issues, but only 
indirectly or obliquely. Women were accepted into the PAIGC, but, with a few 
exceptions, they were not allowed to bear arms during the liberation war, even 
though they were trained and armed within the village committees. Amilcar 
understood that the struggle would not just end with the reconquest of their 
land, flag, and national anthem, as had happened in many parts of Africa. 
He pointed out that the exploitation that women had suffered was twice as 
bad as the exploitation resulting from colonial rule. Independence could not 
be achieved without women being freed. Crispina Gomes recalls how Cabral 
viewed the women’s struggle in Guinea Bissau.” 

Another scholar who referred to the role of women in the village council is 
Patrick Chabal, mentioning two women as members of every village council.” 
Gerard Chaliand, during one of his trips in the PAIGC maquis in the northern 
front with Amilcar Cabral, remarked at least twice on the presence of female 
nurses or young females, without naming any of them.” However, during his 
several sojourns to Portuguese Guinea, he interviewed several male fighters 
or political commissioners, such as Antonio Bana, Chico Mendes, Armando 
Joaquim Soto Amado, and Tombon Seidi.” In his book Armed Struggle in 
Africa; With the Guerillas in “Portuguese” Guinea, one of the very few females 
recognized is Titina Sila who, he said, accompanied them as a nurse, wearing a 
FARP uniform. In that section of the book, he discussed gender equality. Even 
though the book’s front cover features a picture of three women, one of whom 
is holding a military weapon, very few female voices were heard.” 

Basil Davidson, discussing the early PAIGC recruits, affirms the presence 
of young women nurses in the group of trainees.” He interviewed some male 
trainees and fighters such Pascoal Alves, Ibrahima Camara, and Sala N’tonton, 
and mentioned one of Gerard Chaliand’s interviewees, Antonio Bana.” 
However, it is important to mention Na N’Kanha, the Balanta woman member 
of the village council of a village not far from Quitafiné, who participated in 
a village meeting with Amilcar Cabral and spoke out about how violent the 
Portuguese army was. 

Ronald Chilcote, in his book Amilcar Cabrals Revolutionary Theory and 
Practice; A Critical Guide, interviewed twenty-one PAIGC members for the 
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“Appendix: Perspectives of the Revolutionary vanguard.” All of them were men 
except Carmen Pereira.” Carmen recognized that women had initially been 
considered as persons who should stay home, with little access to educational 
opportunity. They then found it necessary for women to join the liberation 
fight to call for changes in gender relations.” She continued to discuss the 
UDEMU and women’s involvement and participation in the new government, 
the National Assembly, and the State Council. 

Scholar and journalist Stéphanie Urdang is one of the few authors who 
viewed gender and women’s issues as main issues during the struggle and 
revolution. Urdang was practically the only writer who focused on the women’s 
participation in the liberation war in Guinea Bissau. She was primarily 
concerned with women’s roles on the village councils, believing that women 
were fighting two colonialisms in Guinea Bissau. Urdang mentioned a variety 
of implicit principles and explicit ground rules that both Amilcar Cabral 
and the PAIGC laid down, such as no polygyny among party members and 
a commitment to achieve equal status for women, making women the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the party.” 

Prior to Urdang, Chantal Sarrazin drew from her experiences in Guinea 
Bissau to discuss the roles played by Bissau Guinean women in helping the 
PAIGC recruit members in the countryside at the beginning of the liberation 
war, and the emancipation agenda. Finally, Ole Gjerstad and Chantal 
Sarrazin interviewed Carmen Pereira. In the interview, Carmen talked about 
participation in the liberation war and about women’s emancipation, among 
other topics.*! Patricia Godinho Gomes and Kathleen Sheldon recognized the 
important role played by African women during national liberation struggles, 
leading to some attempts to eliminate customary practices considered harmful 
to women.” Bissau Guinean women joined the struggle during the clandestine 
years, offering their houses for meetings, and preparing and distributing 
propaganda materials. 


The narratives of the struggle [Guinea Bissau national liberation] contain 
several examples of women’s determination, not only to join the process, but 
also to show the decisive influence they exercised over the men/husbands 
and children, holding them to the ideals of the struggle.® 


In a similar perspective, Brandon D. Lundy, Raul Mendes Fernandes Jr., 
and Kezia Lartey, in their analysis of women’s roles in the re-making of the 
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Guinea-Bissau nation, affirm that after the Guinea Bissau declaration of 
independence in 1974, women were involved at all levels of decision-making.** 

In Guinea Bissau, the neglect of African female combatants’ voices by social 
scientists and male politicians during the liberation war (1963-74) was part of 
a larger policy of male dominance, where women in general were viewed as 
subjects and not agents in politics and in the academic world. African women 
have a long history of participating in resistance actions against colonial 
systems using both passive and active resistance means, and during the armed 
struggles they participated in combat and supported male fighters in other 
efforts.º In the case of Kikuyu women, economic difficulties compounded by 
constant labor demands from assorted branches of the colonial administration 
helped them understand the need to fight the colonial system in order to avoid 
poverty. 

Kenyan women are known for practicing Guturama in the 1920s. Guturama 
was a traditional practice in which a woman exposed her genitals to the 
offending party.” This was considered an insult and was the ultimate recourse 
for those who were consumed by anger, frustration, humiliation, and revenge.* 
Another example of women’s militancy during the colonial period is the so- 
called Igbo women’s war. In 1929, thousands of Igbo women collectively 
organized against the “warrant chiefs,” a group of men who served as the 
functionaries of the British indirect rule system. “The women ‘sat’ on the chiefs, 
singing, dancing, and following everywhere. In the end British soldiers killed 
more than 50 women?” 

In 1953, the British deported the Buganda king because of his opposition 
to the proposed East Africa federation. A group of women started traveling 
though the country to rally support for the king. In the end, the governor 
conceded, leading to Uganda's independence and the king’s return from exile.” 
In the 1950s and early 1960s, many African nations achieved independence. 
Some, such as Algeria, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Eritrea, Mozambique, Angola, and 
Guinea Bissau had to achieve their independence through armed struggles, in 
which African women were actively involved, participating in direct combat 
operations and also playing supportive roles, including transporting weapons.” 

All these examples of women’s militancy came to light only after the 1970s, 
as that period corresponded with the development of feminist movements that 
challenged political and academic spheres, forcing scholars to start borrowing 
gender-based lenses and revisiting the analysis of the past. The scholarship 
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related to the female fighters and members of the Guinea Bissau liberation 
war resulted from the worldwide context of the time. The 1960s and 1970s 
corresponded to the periods in which women’s emancipation and attainment 
of basic rights such as freedom of expression and agency and their role in 
knowledge productions were given much attention. These periods were 
characterized by the removal of taboos that excluded women from effective 
participation in public institutions.” However, it is important to note that 
scholars did not automatically jump on the bandwagon of gender relations 
shifts as soon as they were happening. Because of that, viewing women as 
agents of sociocultural, political, and economic change was a major challenge 
for the world, as very few of the large numbers of scholarly works related to the 
Guinea Bissau liberation war focused on the questions of gender and women’s 
emancipation agendas or women as agents of sociocultural, political, and 
economic changes. 

We need to take women’s voices into account in Portuguese Guinea/Guinea 
Bissau as in the other African liberation and revolutionary wars.” This would 
create a new understanding of the meaning and outcomes of the war as the 
particularities and specificities of a marginalized group are accounted for. 
Listening to women’s voices and seeing female fighters as a centerpiece of 
the narrative demonstrates that historians must not use a “single, universal 
representative for the diverse populations of any society or culture without 
granting differential importance to one group over another” Such a focus will 
allow us to view the Guinea Bissau liberation war from a different perspective, 
which until now was almost untold or unwritten. To do so, we must ask 


questions such as: 


(1) How can we account for the women’s roles of the Guinea Bissau national 
liberation war, 1963-74? 

(2) Why did historiographical debates until now not account for female 
combatants’ roles in the national liberation war as an essential 
component of the war? 

(3) What are the difficulties in gathering sources related to the gendered 
dimensions of the war? 


(4) What roles did women combatants play in the liberation war? 
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(5) After the war, what have been the implications of women’s participation 
in the war? 
(6) Did women’s participation in the war have any effect on gender 


dimensions after the war? 


Academia and Gender Biases 


While these variously conflicting and complementary historical accounts touch 
on important aspects of the liberation war, they collectively fail to take account 
of women’s roles because they turn theory into national political abstractions, 
thereby excluding the perspectives of women. This does not mean the question 
of women’s advancement was not yet in the mind of certain political decision- 
makers or intellectuals. In September of 1958, at the International Conference 
on Women's Role in the Development of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries 
in Brussels, under the leadership of the International Institute of Differing 
Civilizations (INCIDI), more than one hundred delegates from eighteen 
countries gathered to discuss questions related to women’s roles in the 
colonies.” During the conference, while the French activist and defender 
of women’s rights Marie-Helene Lefaucheux deplored the general lack of 
access to education for women in developing countries and the relegation 
of housekeeping task to women, most of the participants wanted to maintain 
women under male dominance, even though they recognized that something 
must be done.” Male participants, politicians, and so-called experts decided 
to not disrupt established gender paradigms and gave their support to 
furthering women’s purposed soft skills in the social realm and the domestic 
sphere.” “When these politicians and experts gathered in Brussels in 1958, 
the historiography of empire and colonialism was shaped by accounts of those 
who were themselves practitioners of colonial policies.”” 

But during the following decades, perspectives that integrate gender as a 
key analytical tool have been increasingly introduced into historical research 
on empire. Scholars such as Antoinette Burton, Karten Tranberg Hansen, Ann 
Laura Stoler, Philippa Levine, Susan Martin-Marquez, Hilary Owen, Anna 
M. Klobuscka, and others have published works that contributed to a better 
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understanding of the “ways in which colonialism restructured gender dynamics 
of both colonizing and colonized societies?” As Andreas Stucki stated, “There 
is a need to rethink Portuguese and Spanish decolonization in Africa from 
a gendered perspective, bringing into the discussion newly available (and to 
date neglected) primary material from archives in Portugal, Spain, and the 
USA, including accounts from African women themselves.”'” For Stucki, in 
the 1960s and 1970s a distinctively women-centered way of engaging with 
empire emerged among male and female “colonial figures, administrative 
bodies, and the armed force.” “The late colonial era synchronized with the 
emancipation of western women, and feminist demands for equality and 
women's rights articulated in international forums stimulated concern for the 
welfare of colonized women,’ as historian Barbara Bush explains.'” 

These ideas were part of the larger strategy of the colonizers to stabilize their 
empires, or at least to ensure advantageous conditions for the colonial powers 
during and after decolonization in the Portuguese and Spanish colonies.'” In 
conceiving women as cultural mediators, Portuguese and Spanish colonial 
officers underscored the argument that African women were passive and must 
be stimulated and instructed. “In this Iberian version of uplifting African 
women, we find white women trying to save black and brown women from 


black and blown men—and from themselves? 1% 


Hence, in the early 1960s the stage was set for the “feminization” of the 
Iberian empires. In fact, “lifting up” African women and fostering their 
social advancement and in effect embarking on a path toward a gendered 
form of welfare colonialism had become a major issue in securing imperial 
dominance throughout the Portuguese—and Spanish—speaking world, 
particularly as the colonial powers faced armed resistance in Western 
Sahar (1957-1958), Angola (1961-1974), Guinea-Bissau (1963-1974), and 
Mozambique (1964-1974). Since the 1940s, education and socio-economic 
development together with military force were important schemes for 
countering anticolonial movements and insurgencies throughout the 
colonial world. What was termed as development was closely connected to 
gendered ideas about control and domination. ° 


The early historiography of Guinea Bissau has generally ignored the 
gendered dimensions of the liberation war for two reasons. First, using 


nationalism, anti-colonialism, and Marxism as theoretical frameworks has 
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often led historians to omit the perspectives of the colonized subalterns.'” 
Ranajit Guha argues that Marxism and nationalism caused such exclusion 
because leaders prioritize matters of state over other factors." This prioritizing 
tendency has understandably been very strong in the field of African history 
because questions of state and national economy have become fundamental in 
struggling African countries." The consequence of this approach is a focus on 
abstract notions and dogmas instead of an analysis of the concrete agency of 
people in actual conflicts. 

To develop a historical narrative in which both male and female participants 
will recognize themselves, historians must focus on the participants’ 
perspectives, as each group or participant has been guided by specific exigencies 
with which the group or participant must negotiate. Hence, for us to account 
for women’s fighters’ roles in the Guinea Bissau liberation war, attention must 
first be turned to the domestic setting and to local communities, villages, and 
families. Next, we need to challenge conventional historical methodologies. 
Most of other works, interviewed often, male fighters while female fighters 
were rarely interviewed. In many studies, women combatants’ presence in the 
liberation war is mentioned very briefly, and the question of gender relations 
within the context of war is never assessed. For example, Gérard Chaliand and 
Basil Davidson conducted fieldwork in Guinea Bissau during the war. They 
interviewed many male fighters, and they mentioned the presence of woman 
fighters, but they did not interview the women." 

During the war period, Chaliand and Davidson interviewed or had 
conversation with several PAIGC male fighters or members such as Antonio 
Bana, Pascoal Alves, Ibrahima Camara, Sala N’tonton, Chico, Armando 
Joaquim Soto Amado, Tombon Seidi, Ireño do Nascimento Lopes, Yante 
N’aga, and Jose Augusto Teixeira Mourao, in addition to the PAIGC leaders. 
They asked such questions as their age, origin, what kind of job they had 
before the war begin, when they joined the PAIGC, what was their rank and 
occupation with the PAIGC structure.'? Both of them mentioned the presence 
of women obliquely. For example, Basil Davidson acknowledged the presence 
of women as members at the early stage of the struggle, in 1960. “By 
1960 they [PAIGC leaders] were able to begin sending a small stream of young 
men and women into the shelter of the neighboring Republic of Guinea?!" 
He met a woman named Na N’Kanka, who was a member of the village 
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committee of a village he referred as “C—” located not far from Quitafiné. 
He mentioned she compare the Portuguese to the ants, observing that she is a 
Balanta woman and nothing else.'"’ 

Chaliand had a section “With the Maquis” in his book Armed Struggle 
in Africa. “With the Guerillas in ‘Portuguese’ Guinea” was dedicated to the 
interviews he held with the PAIGC male members and fighters.? In that 
book, references to women are made vaguely. For example, he recognized the 
presence of two female nurses in their group when leaving Dakar (Senegal) 
going to Portuguese Guinea. All persons named in the group were males: 
Chaliand, Amilcar Cabral, Jose Mendes, Fidelis (a cadre). The four unnamed 
participants were the two female nurses and the two male drivers.’ 

Later, at the Maké base where he interviewed some of the male fighters 
or militants, he mentioned their waitresses were “a group of lively student 
nurses between the ages of twelve and fifteen who appeared quite attractive in 
their boubous.”'” He recalls in their meeting with schoolchildren that Cabral 
had introduced Titina to them and emphasized the importance of men and 
women as the country’s resources, stating that they must treat each other as 
equals. He continued to say, “Look at Titina who's standing here next to me. 
She is a PAIGC cadre and qualified nurse. Men and women must have the 
same right and duties”"® 

One of the very few times a female voice was recalled, it is when at the 
same meeting with the schoolchildren Titina asked if they have someone in 
charge of public health. After a negative response, she advised them to elect 
someone to be in charge. Later, Titinas name was mentioned when she was 
making Nescafe in a small tin can."'º What a great opportunity to interview a 
female fighter who has been later presented as one of the greatest PAIGC cadre 
members. 

Another issue that hinders the process of recovering the voices of women 
combatants and the gendered dimension of the war is the nature of historical 
memory. The way in which male fighters present the liberation war during 
interviews, both then and now, makes it very difficult to recover the voices 
of the women combatants. Men reside at the core of male narratives of the 
liberation war. Most of the names cited in the histories and other sources are 
men’s names. The story of Malan Sanha, who is also known as Malam Bacai 


Sanha, became president of Guinea-Bissau in 2009-12, is a good example of 
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how males excluded women combatants in the general narrative of the war. 
Mario Cissokho recalled how a male Balanta came up with the idea of using 
women as weapons transporters as the Portuguese army reinforced controls 
and patrols in the south region. According to Cissokho, Malan Sanha, in his 
Balanta traditional dress, under which he kept a gun, led a large group of 
women who carried baskets full of weapons and munitions on their heads. 
Portuguese soldiers arrested the women weapon transporters at the Gebu 
military checkpoint in the corridor of Guiledje, and Malan Sanha was forced 
to intervene.!” He shot the Portuguese soldiers. This occurred in August 
1962, and his action represented the first direct military attack against the 
Portuguese army.''* The traditional story emphasizes the role played by Malan 
Sanha, and most of interviewees remember Malan Sanha’s name. But no one 
remembers even one of the names of the women. Mario Cissokho simply 
refers to them as “a large group.” Another Balanta male, Gaitano Barboza, 
who was a PAIGC member since 1959, claims there were between thirty 
and fifty women in this encounter.'? Further complicating the story, rumors 
circulate of Nino Vieira; another PAIGC mobilizer, dressing as a woman in 
villages during mobilization and fighting to avoid and escape detection by the 
Portuguese. 

As in most histories of liberation wars, the official narrative of the Guinea 
Bissau liberation war has focused on painting the leaders and combatants of 
the PAIGC as heroes. The party wanted to present the liberation war as the 
most politically and socially enlightening and positive period of the history 
of the new country. In this manner, the narrative focused on general aspects 
of the struggle and on its martyred fighters. The most important aspect of 
the official narrative is that it has been written by the party and by conservative 


men. The consequence was that women were left out. 


Biases Implications 


“Where are the missing women?” Lerner argued that women were 
underrepresented or forgotten in the reconstruction of social history.” This 
remains the case. Male authors produce most studies, and they often use the 


term “people” as a metonym for both women and men.'” 
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“The view of women’s roles in war vis a vis their perceived natural roles in the 
domestic sphere has dominated the perception, assumptions and stereotypes 
of women in war”? The war discourses have failed to mention women’s 
wartime roles because of the sociocultural structures that isolated women. 
Even though the reality of the terrain has shown that war was less gendered, 
popular beliefs and the academic world would have us believe the contrary.'” 
Since the 1970s and 1980s, the previous analytical distances between gender 
and war have become of increasing interest to academia through the usage of 
gender-sensitive lenses. Most of the interest focused on Western women and 
Eurocentric points of view. 

It was later, during the late 1970s and 1980s that more and more books on 
African women and war started to come out.'”” Studies of the Namibian war 
by Tessa Cleaver and Marion Wallace, of the Mozambican war by Stephanie 
Urdang, and Frantz Fanon’s essay on Algerian women are early analyses of 
gendered war and anti-colonial struggle.'* Since then, many books have 
come out on African wars and the roles of women in them.'” The women 
of Mozambique played an active role in the anti-colonial struggle against 
Portugal as early as 1964 by joining the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique 
(FRELIMO). At first, they were barred from guerilla training, but they fought 
for the right to participate in combat operations. 

By 1973, the FRELIMO had a women’ detachment, allowing women to 
participate actively in the struggle and allowed the creation of the women’s 
organization.’ In Algeria, the contribution made by women to Algerian 
independence has been praised by the men who assumed power since 1962." 
In 1981, the new Zimbabwe African national Union (ZANU) government of 
Zimbabwe nominated Mrs. Teurai Ropa Nhongo, a former key guerilla leader, 
as Minister of Women’s Affairs."? 

Stéphanie Urdang, the sole author who has focused directly or in depth on 
the women of Guinea Bissau, studied the mobilization of women in Guinea 
Bissau’ liberation war, but narrowed her examination. She argued that the 
issue of women’s emancipation was an integral component of the PAIGC’s 
creation of a new society during and after liberation from the Portuguese. 
She argues since 1959/60 the PAIGC’s political education program included 
raising the consciousness of both women and men about the oppression of 
women and the need to fight against it. In 1961, the PAIGC created the 
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UDEMU and decreed in 1964 that two members of the village councils in 
liberated zones must be women. In this way, women were included in the 
political leadership at a grassroots level.'** Each member of the village council 
was charged with specific tasks, and women members dealt directly with 
guerilla forces’ food supply and collecting rice. The PAIGC paved the way for 
increased social freedom for women by singling out traditional customs felt to 
be most detrimental and oppressive to women such as polygyny and imposing 
the civil recognition of children born outside of traditional or civil marriages. 
To Urdang, the party decided also to eradicate forced marriage and polygyny, 
and it allowed women to divorce their husbands in the liberated zones. What 
the party did not anticipate was the way Balanta women could refuse, and deny 
their husbands.” In Urdang's view, women took over the female emancipation 
agenda as their own from the very beginning of their mobilization. One of 
the measures of the success of such a struggle is whether women were able 
to engage in what was traditionally “men’s work” Her response was that the 
opposition to ideas of female emancipation was still strong, but important 
gains had been made. 

However, Urdang left out important points of the story. First, she did 
not consider the PAIGC’s refusal to allow women as members during the 
period from 1956 to 1959. Urdang argues that the PAIGC had the women’s 
emancipation in mind from its earliest stages. But in fact, the party only 
adopted the women’s agenda after 1959. Third, Urdang did not critique the 
collective memory and official narrative of liberation for gendered aspects of 


ideology and social discrimination. These issues need closer examination. 


The New Approach and Methodology 


The research methods I employed include conducting oral interviews with 
liberation war participants in Guinea Bissau and collecting archival data 
(war notes, correspondence, pictures, and official documents in the hands 
of private citizens). There are several reasons for the use of interviews as the 
primary means of gathering information. First, since the liberation war lasted 
from 1963 to 1974, many war participants are still alive in Guinea Bissau. 


‘The war participants and combatants represent important sources of primary 
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data, and interviews provide a way to record and save these personal and 
collective wartime memories. A second reason for conducting interviews 
was that the Portuguese colonial administration and later the Guinea 
Bissau post-independence administration did not efficiently collect prewar 
documentation or colonial administration data. Most of the few archival 
documents related to the Guinea Bissau colonial period have been moved to 
Cabo Verde or Portugal by the colonial administration or are in the personal 
collections of Bissau Guineans. The few places where it was possible to find 
archival evidence included the PAIGC headquarters and the University of 
Bissau; now called Amilcar Cabral University. However, both locations were 
destroyed or heavily damaged during the 1998-9 civil wars. In the process 
of conducting interviews with the ninety-six combatants (men and women) 
and persons who witnessed the war, I occasionally came across 1,032 written/ 
photograph evidence pages such as correspondence, notes, pictures, and 
official documents. 

My first interviewees were female former combatants and political activists, 
followed by male former combatants and political activists, and finally 
witnesses of military-socio-political activities from the 1950s to the 1980s. I 
chose the female former fighters as primary interviewees, first of all because 
they were the missing link of the official narrative of the war, and second, 
because I wanted to avoid falling into the general historiographical pattern 
in which, in my view, nationalism, charismatic leadership, and Marxism were 
exclusively placed at the center of the analysis.'*° 

The female interviewees responded to questions related to their interactions 
with their male counterparts during and after the war, how they viewed their 
relationships in the social, political, and economic context of the war and in 
the construction of the new Bissau Guinean societies, how they saw themselves 
in the war space, and what their specific roles were from their own point of 
view. Another point of interest was how they viewed their roles in the success 
of the war. 

The second group of interviewees were male combatants. The types of 
questions I asked them were mostly driven by my interviews with female 
combatants, but I also sought to learn how they viewed female combatants’ 
participation in the war, including how women’s participation contributed to 


the success of the war. 
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The third group of interviewees consisted of participants in and witnesses 
of the war and the period prior to the war. These individuals had interesting 
information that helped shape my questions or guide my follow-up questions 
to the liberation war participants. They were also a major asset with regard 
to identifying whom I should talk to, based on their points of view and 
their understanding of the struggle. 

To complete this work, I visited Guinea Bissau several times for periods 
lasting for months between 2008 and 2017. These trips allowed me to gather 
valuable information. During the research trips, Bissau, as the capital city, 
was my port of entry. Bissau is also where the PAIGC headquarters is located 
and where most government officials, administration workers, union labor 
representatives, and parliamentarians live. Another reason for visiting Bissau 
first was related to the fact that on August 3, 1959, a massacre of between fifty 
and fifty-nine dockworkers there during a union protest played a pivotal role 
in the PAIGC’s decision to launch an armed struggle for independence.!* Joao 
Emilio, a dock worker since 1949, recalls how on August 3, 1959, he and 500 
other men gathered at Pijiguiti for a strike. He affirms that at 4:30 pm, several 
trucks of armed police arrived. “Then hell broke ... I dont know how long 
this had lasted when a PIDE inspector named Emmanuel Correia arrived 
and ordered the firing to stop” Under the Portuguese, violence and arrests 
had been part of life Bissau Guineans and the Cabo Verde islanders since the 
early 1950s. The Portuguese colonial police (PIDE or Policia Internacional e 
de Defesa Do Estado) killed and arrested many political activists during the 
months following the Pijiguiti massacre.” Several hundred were deported 
to concentration camps on the island of Galinhas for people from Guinea 
Bissau and Tarrafal for Cabo Verdeans.'*° For example, the police arrested and 
transferred several pro-Portuguese activists to the prison of Caxias, near Lisbon, 
including Augusto Silva, a lawyer and anti-nationalist, and Severino de Pina, an 
important businessperson and general secretary of the Municipality of Bissau. “! 

The border regions (south with Guinea and north with Senegal) were the 
next most important places to gather information. In the southern region, 
I visited Boé, where the first military attacks took place and where the first 
village councils were established, and the Nucleo Museologico in Guiledje and 
Cassaca, the site of the first party Congress in 1964. In the northern border 
of Guinea Bissau (the frontier with Senegal), I visited Cacheu, the former 
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Portuguese capital of Guinea Bissau. In this region, Guinea Bissau nationalists, 
with the Senegalese government's permission, from 1967 onwards conducted 
military attacks against the Portuguese army stationed in Farim and Cacheu.'” 

For a deeper understanding of the continued exclusion of women or as 
often, their presentation as victims in the historiography of the Bissau Guinean 
liberation war, and by Bissau Guinean male fighters, it is important for us to 
reassess the impact of the women in the national liberation movement. A 
gender-sensitive lens and the concept of “exclusion” are useful theoretical 
tools for highlighting the roles of women in contemporary discourses about 
the war.'* These two theoretical conceptualizations will allow us to move 
away from the general historical narratives based on abstract theorization 
and charismatic leadership. This will provide a discourse that goes beyond 
one-sided oppositional thinking and will contribute five major changes to the 
historiography of the war in Guinea Bissau. 

The first result of this approach is the recognition that women participated 
because they needed to take care of their families and communities rather 
than simply for national reasons. Hence, participation in war need not 
be ideological. The needs of households became more and more difficult 
to satisfy because of Portuguese taxation and exploitation. For Francisca 
Pereira, one of the only female members of the PAIGC between 1959 and 
1961, women were more concerned with concrete Portuguese exactions 
and forced labor than with abstract ideologies.'** The first women to join 
the organization were members of the anti-Portuguese colonial resistance, 
immigrants living in Conakry, and the wives of the early PAIGC members 
who moved to Conakry after being forced to leave Bissau. They joined their 
husbands in Conakry or moved to Ziguinchor (Sénégal) because of police 
persecution.’ One of these early women members was Francisca Pereira. 
She was a seventeen-year-old Bissau Guinean student living in Conakry 
without any political affiliation or awareness, but she later became a major 
figure in the PAIGC diplomatic strategy during the war and one of the 
leaders of the party and the postwar government. Francisca told me, “The 
first women to join the party were the daughters of exile.”'*° The daughters of 
the exiled joined the organization with the primary goal of returning home 


and resuming a peaceful life. 
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Second, this approach will demonstrate that women participated in every 
aspect of the war, even though they faced some restrictions and challenges. 
Women went far beyond the social roles assigned to them by men. They not 
only participated in combat operations, they also participated in placing land 
and maritime mines, as well as in espionage activities such as Teresa NQuamé, 
a Balanta woman who joined the PAIGC in 1963. The PAIGC trained her as a 
“sapadura, someone who set mines in water and on land to destroy Portuguese 
naval embarkations, bridges, and roads. After training in PAIGC’s facilities 
around Boé, the PAIGC military commanders sent her to the northern front. 
NQuamé affirmed that she was not the only woman who specialized in mine 
setting in the north region. Two other women in the groups of men specialized 
in those tasks." 

Joanita Da Silva Rosa, a Cabo Verdean woman, was born in 1934 in Bissau 
and married Eusebio da Costa Ribero, an early PAIGC member. She joined 
the PAIGC in 1961, after the arrest of her husband for political activism. 
Joanita was arrested the same year she became a PAIGC member, while she 
was pregnant. She spent eighteen days in prison, four of them without eating 
because of harsh questioning tactics. After her release, she decided to join her 
husband in Conakry. After military and political training, she was sent to the 
southern front. In 1966, she participated with her friend Kanhinan NTunqué 
in combat operations under the command of Malan Sanha. She was shot 
and as a result lost her right eye; her friend was killed in the same battle. Her 
husband also died during the war as a guerilla fighter.'* 

Third, the PAIGC’s inconsistency about women’s roles in the war is one of 
several reasons why women’ roles and participation have been undermined 
or overlooked. Instead of viewing women who participated in direct combat 
operations as freedom fighters who were doing their share of the struggle, 
male fighters and party-political mobilizers tended to picture these women 
as exceptional, as heroines. By contrast, male fighters were pictured as regular 
people who were doing their jobs by contributing to the country’s liberation. 
The women combatants who were in the bases and militias worked as guards, 
cooks, logistic transporters, and nurses, but were simply regarded as subaltern 
participants because their tasks were mostly related to housework. The best 
example is the heroization of Titina Silla or her portrayal as super woman in 


the general Bissau Guinean culture. 
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Fourth, women’s social and political emancipation, as Stephanie Urdang 
presents it, did not succeed for two central reasons. The idea of emancipating 
women arrived from outside of the female group of revolutionaries, because 
it was the PAIGC leadership who initiated it. However, within the party 
leadership, the discourses about the issues were hesitant and inconsistent, 
and various factions were not working at the same speed to tackle the matter. 
Additionally, the women in the party and in exile in Conakry accepted the idea 
of female social and political emancipation but were not able to translate the 
concept in a theoretical manner with a mobilizing discourse. They were more 
interested in liberating the country and having a better life than challenging 
the sociocultural organization of Bissau Guinean society. 


Structure of the Book 


Women of the Portuguese Guinea Liberation War consists of several chapters. 
Chapter 1, entitled “Colonial Policy and Women in Portuguese Guinea, 
1938-1962” explores the implications of colonialism in the shaping and 
reshaping of gender roles. First, I describe gender roles in the pre-colonial 
period (in the Fula, Balanta, Biafada, Bijagós, Felupe, Mankañe, Majaku, 
Mandinga, Nalu, Papel, and Creole communities) and then explores the 
colonial state’s capacity to reshape gender roles. Some scholars view the Fula 
as a semi-feudal or feudal community (Havik, 2004). On the other hand, the 
Balanta are often identified as “stateless” (Havik, 2004; Handem, 1986; Nafafe, 
2007). Between these two extremes, there are other intermediary ethnic 
group formation dynamics. Colonial policies and practices focused on only 
one segment of colonized society while colonial structures constructed men 
as interlocutors. Then, I examine the reasons behind this colonial choice. 
Was the choice made consciously because most colonial officers were men? 
Or was the choice made unconsciously? Could it also be that the structure of 
Portuguese society at home treated women as subalterns? Isn't it possible that 
the colonizers, intentionally or blindly, were trying to recreate in the colonial 
society the same male-dominant social structures that they lived with at home? 
By empowering men as heads of households and as direct interlocutors of the 
colonial administration, the colonial system presented women as subalterns or 


second-class citizens, with major implications for colonial social and political 
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organization. For example, in Guinea Bissau, women had to wait until 1959 
before being accepted as members of political parties, even though they were 
already accepted in sociocultural organizations (Urdang, 1979). 

Chapter 2, entitled “Female Combatants and Portuguese Guinea National 
liberation war narratives: Do they tell the whole story?” examines participation 
and mobilization in the liberation wars. Using Fulani, Ouolof, French, 
Bissau Guinean Creole, Portuguese, and French as it depended on who I was 
interviewing, I ask what constitutes participation and mobilization. In what 
ways and for what reasons were both sexes mobilized? Listening to women’s 
voices reveals that women participated for reasons of choice and survival. I argue 
that in Guinea Bissau’s women mobilized and participated primarily for reasons 
that can best be understood in the context of micro historical processes linked 
directly to their daily social and economic lives. While men are often portrayed 
as participating for political reasons, women participated and mobilized for 
reasons linked to their daily lives (Seydi, 2008). Most of the women combatants’ 
narratives have common themes: displacement, family hardship, sexual violence, 
hunger, and pain. “Official” narratives obscure these personal complexities by 
highlighting the romance of liberation. Many of these elements resonate in the 
representation of contemporary African conflicts. Contemporary reporting on 
today’s African wars often highlights these same themes: sexual harassment and 
violence, displacement, family dislocation, hunger, and pain. 

Chapter 3, entitled “Female Combatants and Portuguese Guinea National 
Liberation War Narratives,’ explores the creation of narratives of liberation. I 
describe how “official” narratives of liberation wars are invested in sustaining 
the prevailing view of a correlation between war and manhood and the 
charismatic leadership of male political agents as warriors. I argue that these 
views contribute to the misrepresentation of women fighters and their roles. 
A further consequence of these views is what I call the women’s self-paradox 
agenda. I demonstrate, that in their own narratives, female fighters tended 
to minimize their roles in the liberation wars and refuse to view or highlight 
the importance of their participation. I subsequently examine the ways in 
which women combatants or freedom fighters portray themselves and their 
roles in the liberation wars. I interpret elements of these narratives as a self- 
paradox agenda, insofar as the women fighters acknowledge their roles (as 
freedom fighters, weapon transporters, spies, militia members, and more) but 
frequently downplay the importance of their participation and highlight the 
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contribution of male leaders and male combatants. Finally, I demonstrate that 
the downplaying of Guinea-Bissau women’s roles has its origins in perceptions 
of the gendered nature of the household and the belief that war zones are male 
spaces. Another important argument in this chapter is that women’s narratives 
reveal war zones and military tasks to be highly gendered. Female combatants 
frequently recount how they were often advised to remain behind the frontlines, 
focus on “domestic tasks,’ and leave the direct fighting to male combatants. 

Chapter 4, entitled “Gendering War Space and Heroization of Female 
Fighters,” argues that participation, mobilization, war zones, tasks, and 
narratives are gendered. Even though women underwent military training, 
they were generally discouraged from participating in military direct combat 
operations. For example, exceptional women who participated in military 
operations, such as Titina Silla, are presented as heroines. But in the diplomatic 
sphere, individuals such as Francisca Pereira are portrayed as having a more 
figurative than effective role. While the official records of the war portray 
women as medics, as political organizers in liberated zones, and as weapons 
transporters, cooks, and teachers in war zones the micro-history of the 
liberation war situates them not as subaltern actors but offers a very different 
explanation. Finally, I explain that although gender equality was never a 
major objective of women combatants in Guinea Bissau, women combatants 
played major roles in the success of the liberation war. The micro-narratives 
of women combatants reveal the similarity between historical liberation wars 
and contemporary African conflicts. 

Chapter 5, entitled “Gender Roles and the First Republic,” argues that while 
the Guinea Bissau revolution was motivated by a desire to change the political 
structure imposed by the Portuguese, the freedom fighters were never able 
to change the structures of inequality and marginalization of certain groups. 
Amilcar Cabral, like most revolutionary leaders, understood that changes must 
be both political and social, but most of his followers were not interested in 
changing the social dynamics of the country. What Amilcar Cabral’s followers 
did instead was to develop new economic and social classes within the Bissau 
Guinean society, in which Cabo Verdean background and education were 
prioritized. This ultimately led to the 1980 military coup under the leadership 
of a Balanta and former south front commander during the liberation war, 


Nino Vieira. 


Colonial Policies and Women in Portuguese 
Guinea, 1938-62 


Throughout the pre-colonial and colonial periods, Bissau Guinean communities 
experienced gender bias, which had its origin in the Bissau Guinean patriarchy 
and colonial systems, in which male dominant groups relegated women to 
second-class participation in decision-making.’ Philip Havik mentions women 
being viewed mainly as mothers and wives in early Portuguese Guinea.” These 
pre-colonial and colonial behaviors were reproduced by most of the Bissau 
Guinean nationalists during the twentieth-century struggle for independence. 
For example, according to Idahosa, “Among the Balantas [in comparison to 
Fula and Muslim women], the oppression of women was less, despite relatively 
earlier marriages, polygyny and patrilineal descent, because women were 
allowed to keep what they produced [agriculturally or economically].”* 
During the struggle for independence, in most cases, African men 
reproduced masculine dominance. From 1938 to 1959, all the Guinea Bissau 
nationalist movements eliminated women from their political structures 
and focused on issues related to nationalism and ethnicity, until the political 
realities proved to them the importance women have in a national liberation 
movement. From that period onward, the acceptance of women as political 
members and fighters became an object of discussion between pro-women 
individuals, such as Amilcar Cabral, and those in favor of maintaining the 
traditional gender-biased structure, such as Luis Cabral and Umaro Djalo, 
based on Carmen Pereiras statement during one of our conversations. 
Amilcar Cabral, like most of the revolutionary leaders of the twentieth 
century, believed that political and social emancipation must proceed together 
in order to really liberate colonized societies, but he faced strong opposition 
from male fighters and other political leaders within his organization when 
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the time came to actually implement women’s emancipation. The fundamental 
point of this chapter is that in colonial times, Bissau Guinean men relegated 
women to second-class status in the social and cultural sphere. 

The state that is today Guinea-Bissau was preceded by a complex history 
of indigenous empires and more broadly based political kinship and gender- 
based societal structures.” Before the European arrival on the West African 
coast, most of the political structures of the local societies remained under 
the control of African chiefs.º It is clear that many pre-colonial societies 
manifested both strong centralized and decentralized political organizations 


and a powerful commitment to local and territorial autonomy.’ 


Women in Pre-Colonial Guinea Bissau 


There were many diverse ethnic and sociopolitical groups during the pre- 
colonial period; the largest among them were the Fula (or Fulani); 28.5 
percent, the Balanta; 22.5 percent, the Mandinka; 14.7 percent, the Papel; 
9.1 percent, the Manjaca; 8.3 percent, the Beafada; 3.5 percent, Mancanha; 
3.1 percent, the Bijagos; 2.1 percent, the Felupe; 1.7 percent, the Mansoanca; 
1.4 percent; the Balanta Mané; 1 percent, the Nalu; 0.9 percent, the Saracule; 
0.5 percent, the Sosso; 0.4 percent to name few.* The Balanta were among 
the earliest settlers of the lands of Guinea Bissau.’ They were among groups 
of settlers who moved into what is called now Guinea-Bissau during the 
thirteenth century." The Balantas are composed of a number of subgroups 
that nowadays populate the Guinea-Bissau littoral from the Casamance to the 
Tombali region in South Guinea-Bissau. They are “credited with being among 
the original inhabitants of the region, oral sources refer to the Balanta, Djola, 
the Bañun, Biafada and Nalñu as being present in the region before the time 
of the Mandé invasions in the thirteenth century" 

Early Balanta communities were decentralized and “male elders held power, 
but regionally and within communities this power was not concentrated in a 
single household or ruling class.’’” They were known or described as a “stateless 
society,’ living in villages based upon egalitarian structure. Among them, rice 
cultivation labor was “genderly divided?” Balantas did not isolate themselves 


but maintained gendered commercial relations with surrounding groups and 
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settlements. Later, they became voluntarily involved with or were employed 
by Atlantic trader-settlers before being forced in large numbers to migrate 
throughout the Lower Casamance region during the nineteenth century. Their 
roles in the growing export crop economy did not go unnoticed by Portuguese 
governors. By the late 1770s and early 1880s, the Balantas had transitioned 
to latex production and become major sources of labor for the Portuguese 
administration." 

In hierarchical and Islamized communities, such as the Fula or Fulani, 
during the colonial period, the roles and positions of women could shift but 
within community rules. Elderly men, as household decision-makers before 
the seventeenth century, shifted strategies in order to maintain power over 
women and to withstand the effects of Atlantic trade in the region. Because of 
the Atlantic slave trade, Balanta women were assigned the task of rice trading 
in the Guinea-Bissau area, while youths had to stay in their villages.'° They 
transformed the institution of marriage and created a council of elders to serve 
as local decision-making bodies for the survival of their communities. The 
goal of this new institution of marriage was to link or unite people within 
tabanças (villages) and link tabangas at a regional level.” In the period of 
the Atlantic slave trade, “marriage served to cement bonds of trust between 
neighboring tabancas. Those that were tied together through marriage aided 
one another in conflicts with people from outside the immediate area?!’ The 
restructuring of the age grades was a way to organize youth and women for 
labor-intensive projects.” To keep control over young men, balante bndang 
(elders) worked with outsiders through women. They relied on women to 
carry out exchanges with outsiders.” These women played different functions 
such as rice traders, intermediaries, communicators, facilitators, adjudicators, 
and other roles. 

Women were thereby able to exploit opportunities made available through 
contacts with Cabo Verdean, Portuguese, and Luso-African merchants 
to develop familial and personal wealth. Women’s mobility and ability to 
accumulate capital increased, but women also found themselves in the unique 
position of acting as intermediaries between African and European traders.”! 
The result of this new situation was personal economic and social advancement 
for women.” As Balanta women were in the best position to establish contacts 


with merchants, they sometimes married regional merchants. In this way, 
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they provided lasting ties to merchants who could provide imports and might 
strengthen the position of balante bndang. Balante bndang subsequently 
lost some control over women because “whatever wealth Balanta women 
accumulated was their own, not controlled by their husbands, but held 
separately, so much so that nephews and other relatives inherited it?” 

Recognizing the importance of Balanta women in the economic system, 
the Portuguese governor enacted legislation aimed to protect those traders 
beyond the fortified towns in the 1840s.” In this process, Balanta women 
moved from a household mode of production to participating as traders in 
their own right in mercantile networks, as they had since the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. They simultaneously transcended the traditional bonds of 
ethnicity, kinship, and age by creating mercantile networks through new forms 
of conjugal relationships in marriage outside of their own kin.” The Bijagos, 
also, have gotten a lot of attention for having queen mothers and have been 
described as matriarchal society. 

During the seventeenth century, communities in Guinea Bissau and Cabo 
Verde served as connectors between African interiors and the Atlantic coastal 
areas. These Bissau Guinean and Cabo Verdean communities, composed 
of Christianized Africans, also operated entrepots that were frequented by 
trans-Atlantic shipping equipages. The development of these settlements 
created new opportunities for African women by allowing them to engage in 
cross-cultural trade and providing them a broad range of services associated 
with navigation, trade and crafts, health care, and subsistence networks.” 
“By the 17th Century they were well established brokers and traders in their 
own right”? These women traders were present in Guinea Bissau during the 
seventeenth century, as attested in Portuguese documents, and they were 


aware of their political, economic and cultural influence.” 


[Women were] viewed with increasing suspicion by authorities in Lisbon 
and Cabo Verde, some women well connected with surrounding societies 
were singled out as culprits of Portugal’s loss of influence in the region. 
These so-called tungumá controlled and brokered trade and care networks 
skillfully exploring the various ties that existed between settlement and rural 
communities .... The persecution by church and state of these women in 
the Guinea Bissau region, albeit unintentionally, served to highlight their 
dynamic agency in a region of great commercial importance. These case 
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study also document the emergence of mercantile clans or gan as core 
elements in trade settlement, their influence over cultural political and 
economic domains, and women’s crucial role in their organization.” 


A shift in gender relations occurred during the nineteenth century, because 
of the introduction of export crops in Guinea Bissau. The gradual demise 
of the slave trade during the nineteenth century provoked reorganization of 
commercial patterns in West Africa. Local entrepreneurs were forced to seek 
alternatives by producing rice and maize. As a result, the need for land and 


labor made women’s cross-cultural brokerage a valuable asset.° 


Partnership between African women and (mostly) Creole men with 
Cabo Verdean connections functioned as pivots. From far being confined 
to settlement perimeters these alliances permitted the actors involved 
to progressively penetrate the interior ... These developments contrasted 
with the simultaneous decline of the signares in French settlements such as 
St Louis and Gorée whose room for manoeuvre was gradually limited by 
increasingly powerful French administration and French commerce.” 


The nineteenth-century situation would continue to consolidate the 
advantaged position of Bissau Guinean women, who skillfully explored their 
unique position in the Afro-Atlantic conjuncture.” First, the development of 
plantation or agricultural factories showed the important role of women traders, 
especially with the introduction of groundnuts in the Senegambia region in the 
1820s. Second, as most African communities on the mainland were resisting 
colonial occupations, the colonization process or colonial domination created 
another opportunity for women from the Bissau Guinean islands. Women 
in their own right entered into partnerships with outsider trader-officials to 
expand groundnut cultivation on the islands by negotiating arable land, and 


Acting independently from their trader partners, they headed their 
households, controlled large numbers of slaves and founded their own 
lineages in settlements. These naras [women traders from Afro-Atlantic 
settlements] were personalities of such magnitude that they were regularly 
referenced in Official Portuguese sources as a model for peaceful mediation 
by means of which territorial claims were reinforced. The attention paid to 
the impressive careers of a few stands in sharp contrast to the majority of 
anonymous free women from settlements.” 
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The women would have to re-adapt to the new conditions of colonial 
occupation and gender relations during the twentieth century. Between the 
1880s and 1915, inter-ethnic conflicts, tension between African and Portuguese 
authorities, and an overall downturn in the regional and Atlantic economy led 
to the collapse of the export economy.“ 

Consequently, the positions of women within these trading networks 
were greatly affected. The developments of colonial policies contributed to 
the decline of influence of Bissau Guinean women in settlements. “In the 
meantime, legislation based on racialist and patriarchal preconceptions cast 
suspicion upon cross-cultural ties and limited the social mobility of local actors 
in general, and above all of women”* The events that occurred during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries eroded the base for women’s participation 


in the political arena, and limiting their economic options. 


The fact that men from settlements were increasingly absorbed into wage 
labour and rapidly expanding colonial departments altered the gendered 
division of labour and circumscribed women’s margin for manoeuvre. 
Portuguese legislation, imbued with patriarchal and racial precepts 
introduced by the new administration now independent from Cabo 
Verde, would anchor this shift into legislation. Although the ineptitude of 
government delayed their implementation, women’s dependence on men, 
whether husbands, fathers or brothers, gradually increased, also with regard 
to accessing basic services and the exercise of their civil rights. Pushed 
into petty trade and domestic employment, their opportunities for income 
generation diminished.” 


Colonial Administration and Gendered Roles 


Major changes took place in the economic, social, and political organization 
of sub-Saharan Africa during the nineteenth century. By empowering men as 
heads of households and interlocutors in decentralized communities where 
African women formerly had participated in political and socioeconomic 
decision-making, the colonial system treated women as subalterns. The 
introduction of a cash crop economy, involving rice, peanut, cashew, cotton, 


palm oil, and others, and the imposition of colonial policies had an enormous 
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impact on domestic relationships, in particular on the relationships between 
men and women.” The changes in gender relations in colonial Africa generally 
resulted in a decline in the social and economic positions for women relative 
to men. The increasingly disadvantaged position of women is partly reflected 
in statistics on mortality, unemployment, and illiteracy.** As African men 
received some kind of educational training or education that allowed them 
entry into colonial administrative departments, male conditions were better 
than African female conditions. 

Portuguese Guinea was a small territory of around 36,000 km? and 500,000 
inhabitants. The main ethnic groups were Fulas, Mandinka, Manjacas, 
and Balantas. The Balantas, essentially, were rice growers, the Fulas and 
Mandinkas dry rice and groundnut producers, and the Manjacas were rice 
producers. The four groups constituted 85 percent of the population, with 
two groups, Fulas and Balantas holding two-thirds of all land between them.” 
These groups were related to those in adjacent French-speaking countries, as 
the boundaries between them were at that time arbitrary. Portuguese Guinea 
was administratively and politically neglected by Portugal, which failed to 
promote economic and social development, as it neglected all its African 
colonies (Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau) during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

In Fula communities, women had no rights, and polygyny was a highly 
respected institution, according to Amilcar Cabral.*! The Portuguese used 
local chieftainship to consolidate Portuguese power in the northern and 
eastern sides of Guinea Bissau. For example, the Portuguese gave the Fula a 
large measure of local privilege and used their ruling class as an instrument 
of indirect domination over the decentralized or acephalous communities.” 
Acephalous or decentralized communities found themselves under the control 
of one elected or nominated individual by the colonial powers. 

The colonial powers became the main factor leading to the weakening of 
the position of pre-colonial African women who had previously had some 
or at least a little socioeconomic power, such as the Balanta women. Balanta 
women lost their economic power as brokers and entrepreneurs in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century because of cash crop implementation.” The 
introduction of new cash crops in European colonies such as rice, peanuts, 


cashews, and palm oil changed gender relations and the sexual division of 
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labor. Men benefited the most from these changes, acting as the colonialists’ 
interlocutors and the ones in change of the cash crops’ cultivations and trading, 
while women’s burden in subsistence production increased in Guinea Bissau.“ 

The sociocultural structure forced women to work in their husband's fields, 
while husbands helped wives at their discretion. Women’s indirect access to 
land did not give them the official status of field holders during the colonial 
period.“ The consequence of this shift was that the colonial administration 
tended both to ignore women’s rights to the land and to ignore them as 
partners in negotiations. 

Men controlled most of the social political structures, and they transformed 
their controlling power into laws, policies, and masculine ideology, which gave 
different opportunities to men and women. In the colonial period, women 
remained outside the stream of major political and economic development. 
Colonial officials, coming from a male-centered sociocultural environment 
in their home country, had an interest in stabilizing domestic relations and 
strengthening male familial power; they solidified male authority in the 
home to solidify these aims in society. European colonial administrators also 
imagined men, solely, and not women, as wage labor. African men were hiring 
in colonial farms, mines, administrative departments, police and colonial 
armies. 

The stage was thus set to subsidize indigenous men financially through 
the unequal distribution of state resources to foster male accumulation. Men 
dominated positions of political authority at the state and familial levels in 
overwhelming numbers.“ Colonial state systems directly controlled men 
within the public sphere and made them actual and potential wage laborers or 
farmer producers; the state sought to regulate women indirectly through the 
structure of kinship and male authority. Elders and kin groups, in places where 
gender equality or neutrality existed, such as in the acephalous communities, 
insisted on state assistance in keeping women under control and in rural areas. 
Restricting women’s freedom of movement was one of how the state and chiefs 
sought to control women. This collaboration happened at both the state and 
familial levels to ensure that men had authority and decision-making power 
over women.“ In this manner, they limited the opportunity to understand or 
analyze the social, economic, and political roles that women had traditionally 


played in African social systems, recasting women as “by nature” belonging 
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to the “domestic domain,” dependent on their husbands or male relatives for 
representation in extra-familial matters, and unfit to exercise the functions of 
political authority. Was the liberation of the country tied to the liberation 
of women? 

It is important to consider that, even though colonial systems participated 
in reinforcing male dominance over women in places where women formerly 
had certain economic power and freedom during pre-colonial times, 
colonialism nevertheless provided opportunities for women and younger men 
to escape from senior male domination.” Women sought to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by colonial economic systems, but in reaction, 
African chiefs and colonial officers combined forces in creating state and 
ideological structures to bring these women back under control.’ Despite 
women’s intensive participation in production and local economies, their 
status was consistently lower than men’, and their political contribution was 
minimal. Fula and Mandinka women faced the most exploitative situation, 
because their men refused to share any power or decision-making with them.” 

One must recall that Mandinka women, during the pre-colonial period in 
Guinea-Bissau, used to play key economic, political, and agricultural roles 
in the Senegambia area. Mandinka women had their own fields and produced 
nutritious crops and abundant fruits; in the blacksmith clans they produced 
pottery.” Some Mandinka women exercised royal power? By the early 
seventeenth century, some Mandinka women were living with Portuguese 
men.™ In the Guinea Bissau region, intense economic and cultural exchange 
between Mandinka and Atlantic traders took place. “Most Bissau traders 
kept small trade houses there, usually administrated by their female Kriston 
partners, i.e. tungama of Mandinga origin” 

After being defeated by the Fula during the nineteenth century, Mandinka 
people dispersed along the Senegambia region, and eventually they were 
forced into submission by the Fula. They survived because of their traditional 
entrepreneurial skills, and their women, who were known for their dyed indigo 
cotton cloth, continue to exercise their talent in the Senegambia region.” Loss 
of power by Mandinka males made them more resistant to allowing their 
women any room to thrive during the colonial and postcolonial eras.” 

If Mandinka males resented their perceived emasculation and loss of 
power, why did they then block Mandinka’s women’s opportunities to develop 
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or expand? According to Philip Havik, the Fulas are one of the dominant 
ethnic groups in Guinea-Bissau. For centuries, the nomadic Fulas had settled 
among their Mande hosts, paying tribute in the form of soldiers, slaves, and 
cattle. By the late eighteenth century, tensions had arisen between Islamized 
Fula and the ruling class of the Kaabu states, which led to armed conflicts in 
which Kaabu was defeated and replaced by the Fuladu confederation.* Fulas 
experienced major population growth in the nineteenth century; by the middle 
of the century, they had begun to overshadow the Mandinkas and others in 
commodities trades such beeswax, hides, ivory, and gold.” Mandinka males 
refused to allow their women to develop economically and socially, because 
they did not want to lose control over their women. Also, as a centralized 
patriarchal community, women have been viewed as second-class citizens or 


subjects and not as independent agents. 


Women and Anti-Colonial Organizations, 1938-62 


During the nationalist struggle for independence, men maintained the same 
conception about women until after the 1959 events in Bissau. After 1959, the 
nationalist political parties realized the importance of women’s participation 
in the liberation struggle, although they were still divided about integrating 
women’s emancipation and social transformation into the independence 
struggle. It is important to recognize that women were accepted into the party 
during the early years of the struggle; however, after 1965 they were not allowed 
to participate in direct combat operations even though they were armed and 
served on the village defense committees. 

For the duration of the struggle, Amilcar Cabral kept reminding his 
followers of the importance of associating political with social emancipation 
to create a new egalitarian society. The struggle for political and civil rights 
for women in Guinea Bissau gained momentum after the formation of the 
African Party for the independence of Guinea and Cabo Verde (PAIGC).‘! 
The reason for that is because the PAIGC program action established equality 
between men and women.” The translation of these words into practice would 
only be possible if the women themselves realized that their emancipation 
and freedom depended on them and their will to fight the sociocultural and 
societal inequalities that kept them under the rug.” 
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The Guinean women joined the struggle at its earliest phase of clandestine 
organization, in 1959-60. Women in Guinea Bissau made valuable progress 
as they were allowed to participate in the political organizations and peoples 
courts as jury members. Before 1972, women participated in military 
operations and militias and were an integral part of the military units in the 
war fronts.“ Besides defining the emancipation program, the PAIGC created 
the UDEMU (União Democrática das Mulheres da Guiné e Cabo Verde/ 
Democratic Union of the Women of Guinea and Cabo Verde) in 1961, with 
the main goal of mobilizing women on women’s issues.é 

Later, in 1966, the organization would be dismantled by the PAIGC 
leadership because of a lack of positive results and reconstructed again after 
independence.“ Some keys facts or elements may be overlooked in the analysis 
of the women’s situations during these years. Carmen Pereira was the first 
woman National Assembly President from 1984 to 1989, and in the Bijagos 
archipelago, women’s spiritual leaders and economic activities are recognized 
by their male counterparts.” Evidence of women’s participation in state- 
building during the post-independence era is somewhat meagre, even though 
change could be seen within the public sector as some women were recruited 
as teachers and administrative department workers. Today, women in Guinea- 
Bissau are still fighting against political instability and poverty.“ However, 
the women’s conditions must be nuanced because of the existence of many 
disparities in women’s treatments and conditions, disparities mostly based on 
their socio-cultural or ethnic background. These varieties of treatment date 


back to the early period of nationalist movements’ creations. 


Women and Anti-Colonial Organizations, 1938-59 


During the 1950s and 1960s, scholars of African nationalist struggles focused 
primarily on the Western-educated male elites who led the nationalist 
movements and assumed power after independence. However, in the 1970s, 
African farmers and workers as agents of historical changes became important 
subjects of historical inquiry. Later, scholars challenged the idea of having 
men at the center of historical processes and as the sole agents of African 
modernization.” These revisionist scholars reevaluated the absence of women 


from labor and nationalist struggles.” The incorporation of women’s vantage 
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points into analyses of labor and nationalist movements has altered our 
understanding of the dynamics of these struggles, particularly their premises, 
organization, and objectives. 

We have come to understand, however, that much like their male 
counterparts, few female participants in nationalist movements were Western- 
educated Christians influenced by European ideas concerning individual rights 
and liberties, nor were most even generally aware of other nineteenth-century 
resistance movements against the colonial system. The vast majority of them 
had little, if any, formal schooling and virtually no contact with Westerners. 
As Susan Geiger has demonstrated in the case of Tanganyika, women did 
not “learn nationalism” from the Western-educated male elites; instead, they 
brought something that was already present in their trans-ethnic social and 
cultural organizations.” The women in Guinea Bissau did the same when they 
joined the political parties after 1959 and became extremely important agents 
for the PAIGC. 

From the 1930s to the 1950s, most of the African political parties in the 
Portuguese colonies were clandestine or labeled “social associations.” Under 
the Portuguese Colonial Act of 1930 and the Native Statute of 1954, officials 
enforced a legal distinction between the so-called indigenous or native Africans 
and the Assimilados (persons who had fully adopted Portuguese language and 
culture). Only the assimilated were considered citizens and were allowed to 
exercise the few democratic rights granted to the people of Guinea, such as 
belonging to social gatherings and organizations.” “According to the 1950 
official survey, there were 8,320 Assimilados/Civilizados in Guinea Bissau, a 
mere 1.6 percent of the population”? 

Asa result, many Africans living in Portuguese colonies were not Portuguese 
citizens and not governed by Portuguese civil law. This also meant they were not 
granted political rights. Under these conditions, Cabral and the other political 
activists recognized the importance of developing or creating clandestine 
political parties. However, according to Carmen Pereira, one of the emblematic 
figures of the revolution, the reason for the PAIGC not having female members 
was based on some of the PAIGC Executive bureau male members’ belief 
(during the period 1956-59) that “if you want to keep a secret, you should not 
tell your secret to a woman because women are talkative?””* The impractical 


sexism in this statement justified leaving women out of the revolution and 
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political processes and exemplified conventional Bissau Guinean patriarchal 
attitudes. 

Carmen Pereira jokingly remembers how she found out about the existence 
of the PAIGC during its clandestine days in Bissau. She remembers that 
whenever her husband, Cabral, and other men were meeting at their house, 
her husband made sure she was out of the house. She became suspicious one 
day after they had finished their meeting, so she started to look around the 
house to find clues about what was going on. She found documents and a 
PAIGC flag under the mattress. When she confronted her husband Umaro 
Djalo, he responded that she should not pursue the issue further and that 
women should not be aware of political activities because women could not 
keep secrets. 

Cabral and the PAIGC members did not explicitly say they did not want 
women members, but apparently some of them thought it was wise to exclude 
them for the sake of the movement. The response of Carmen’s husband 
represented a stereotypical view about women, but it was not a response 
formulated by the party. It was rather a symptom of a more general societal 
issue. After the PAIGC relocation to Guinea Conakry in 1959, PAIGC 
leadership saw the important roles that the women of the newly independent 
country played within the Sekou Tourés party in terms of mobilization. The 
Guinean women’ roles in Sekou Tourés party were not new. Sekou Touré 
and the RDA had witnessed women’s capacity for mobilization and assistance 
during their 1953 seventy-day general strike.” This gave the PAIGC another 
reason for integrating women into the party. 

In Africa, many early female nationalists in other colonies were Western- 
educated and influenced by European Enlightenment ideals concerning 
individual rights and liberties. These women were aware of the nineteenth- 
century nationalist resistance movements in Europe; however, this was not 
the case in Guinea Bissau. The percentage of Western-educated women 
in Portuguese colonies was very low compared to the rest of the continent 
because the Portuguese did not offer state education to most Bissau Guineans. 

In Guinea Bissau, only members of the Civilizados or Assimilados class 
had access to state education. The majority of the population, the Indigenous, 
attended the indigenous schools sponsored by the churches. In 1951 and 1952 
there were eleven official primary schools with twenty-seven teachers and 
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735 pupils and one secondary school in Bissau with seventy-eight students 
for the 1,478 Assimilados or Civilizados, who represented 0.39 percent of the 
general population of 502,457. During the same period, missionary education 
consisted of ten schools with full cycle (935 pupils) and forty-five schools with 
shorter cycle (1,044 pupils).” Statistics show virtually no indigenous African 
received a secondary education, which was in fact restricted to Assimilados. 
As Lars Rudebeck has pointed out, even Upper Volta (a West African French 
colony with the lowest record of education expenditures) spent more than 
twice as much on education as Portuguese Guinea.” 

In the 1950s, 99.7 percent of the population of Guinea Bissau was 
considered illiterate (unable to write or speak Portuguese) in general, whereas 
45.1 percent of the Assimilados were assessed similarly.” It is not surprising 
to realize that most of the early Bissau Guinean nationalists were from the 
Assimilados groups. It is also important to consider that less than 40 percent 
of the Civilizados and Assimilados were women. The data reveal that it was 
almost impossible to find Western-educated women in Guinea Bissau. 

Many Bissau Guinean families sent their children and teenagers to Senegal 
and Guinea to be educated. These families believed giving their children a 
Western education would allow them to find jobs in the colonial system, given 
that the colony was importing Western-educated Cabo Verdeans to serve as 
administrative department agents, postal service workers, clerks, retailers, and 
lawyers. But education would also give their children opportunities to better 
understand the world. Some of the most prominent Bissau Guinean students 
to obtain Western education abroad or in the colony were Francisca Pereira 
and Carmen Pereira.” The sociocultural beliefs among the Assimilados made it 
almost impossible for young girls to obtain higher education. Carmen Pereira 
recalled that she left school after she finished the primary level because her 
father, a well-educated Cabo Verdean lawyer, believed that women did not 
need advanced education, but just knowledge of how to read, how to write, 
and how to take care of a household. 

Regardless of their ethnic group, women lacked political power and 
real authority in their society at the exception of the Nalu or the Bijagos. 
As Cabral stated, “It is only rarely that they [women] take an active part in 
political affairs. In our country, women have almost always been kept out 


of political affairs”® Cabral does not single out any individual women, but 
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rather refers to them as a group. One might claim that this essentialization of 
women, despite being rooted in social practice, is a stereotype. After the 1959 
massacre, Bissau Guinean political activists faced new challenges that moved 
them slowly toward consciousness of the roles that women could play in the 


political movement.*! 


Women and the PAIGC, 1959-62 


After 1959, Nationalist Bissau Guineans moved to Dakar and Conakry for 
security purposes, as the party leaders were targeted by the colonial police, 
PIDE. The PAIGC realized that the dream of organizing workers and urban 
nationalists had ended with the massacre of fifty-nine dockworkers in Bissau. 
From this point on, the PAIGC leadership became increasingly conscious of 
women's roles and their participation in the resistance, contrary to what some 
scholars believe. 

According to Stéphanie Urdang, the ideology of the PAIGC integrated the 
emancipation of women into the total revolution, emphasizing the need for 
women to play an equal political, economic, and social role in both the armed 
struggle and the construction of the new society. She asserts that the PAIGC 
understood that the liberation struggle needed to be waged by women as well 
as by men.” But she points to several reasons why it was very difficult for the 
PAIGC to have women as pioneers among the mobilizers and members, most 
importantly the issue of women’s lack of personal freedom, in that they had 
virtually no economic and social mobility or agency. For example, farmers 
would be more receptive to a male foreigner coming into their village than 
to a foreign woman. However, I believe the early refusal to recruit women 
involved more concrete ideological and social concerns, as was explained by 
Carmen Pereira. 

My conception of why the PAIGC changed its policy toward women differs 
from Urdang's argument. Urdang underestimated the attitudes against women 
by the PAIGC leadership and misunderstood how men came to reverse 
their opinions as circumstances changed. The key elements in this change of 
behavior toward women came with the relocation of the Portuguese Guinea 
political parties. Because of colonial police harassments and imprisonments, 


Portuguese Guinean political parties relocated to Dakar and Conakry, where 
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the party witnessed the important roles, women played in the nationalist 
movements of neighboring countries. In addition, they encountered small 
groups of exiled Bissau Guinean women who were involved in the smaller 
nationalist and liberation movements based in Conakry. In the French 
colonies, women’s participation in political mobilization was not something 
new, especially in Guinea Conakry, the new home of the PAIGC. 

Since the pre-Second World War period, under the leadership of Lamine 
Gueye, the Senegalese contingent of the French Section of the International 
Workers Organization, affiliated with the French Socialist Party (Section Française 
de "Internationale Ouvriére (SFIO)), championed women’s emancipation in the 
colonies, in recognition of women’s support for Gueyes political career.” The 
Brazzaville Conference followed the creation of the Senegalese contingent of 
the SFIO in January of 1944. During that conference, delegates insisted on the 
need to protect and implement women’s rights, condemn polygyny and the 
practice of marrying child brides, and recognized women’s roles in resistance 
movements. They also made a proposal for equal rights for women in colonial 
society, a proposal that led to granting women the right to vote for the first time 
in metropolitan elections in 1945.% 

In 1945, Fily Dabo Sissoko, a French Sudanese leader of the French-Soviet 
Union Association/French West Africa section (Association France-URSS/ 
Section de LAOF), mirroring changes in France, reiterated the same appeal 
for the emancipation of women.” In West African French colonies, women 
participated actively in nationalist and political struggles and helped to 
organize mass protests. For example, in Ivory Coast, on December 21, 1949, 
a group of women members of the Ivory Coast Democratic Party section of 
the African Democratic Rassemblement (Parti Démocratique de Côte D’Ivoire/ 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain [PDCI/RDA]), under the leadership 
of Madame Ouezzin Coulibaly, organized a demonstration in Grand Bassam 
protesting the arrest of eight of their political leaders. The French colonial 
response to these women was brutal. They were beaten and arrested. 

Four years later, the French Guinean women showed their aptitude in 
participating in organized strikes by helping strikers and their families, 
by providing food, collecting financial donations and mobilization female 
market workers around the country. This crucial participation inspired the 
Democratic Party of Guinea/Section of the African Democratic Union (Party 
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Démocratique de Guinée/Rassemblement Démocratique Africain[PDG/RDA]) 
to mobilize and to recruit women into their party. This move was crucial, 
because female participants mobilized voters in the coastal areas in 1956.” This 
was a decisive move, and critical to the legislative victory of the PDG/RDA in 
1954 and in the referendum in 1958. During the referendum, the population 
rejected the proposed constitution for the Fifth French Republic and opted for 
immediate independence.” According to Francisca Pereira, the PAIGC, newly 
relocated in Conakry, witnessed the ability of PDG/RDA women to mobilize 
the Guinean party and decided to attempt to bring about something similar 
with the women of Guinea Bissau living in Conakry.” 

The relocation to Conakry ended some of the colonial state’s obstructions 
and presented the PAIGC with new opportunities and visions. The party 
was able to develop and mobilize openly without having to deal with the 
Portuguese police. While dealing with new and more favorable conditions, 
the party accepted coordination with other organizations that had women 
members. The PAIGC joined forces with all of the anti-colonial movements 
and mobilized all the Bissau Guinean and Cabo Verdean immigrants in 
neighboring countries.” 

In Conakry, there existed several anti-colonial and sociocultural 
organizations, such as the Movement for the Liberation of the Portuguese 
Colonies (Movimento pela Libertação das Colónias Portuguesas [MLCP]) 
and the Bissau Guinean Immigrants in Conakry Association (Association 
des Ressortissants de Bissau Guinée Bissau a Conakry). The MLCP members 
came from all the African Portuguese colonies (Angola, São Tomé e Princípe, 
Mozambique, Cabo Verde, and Guinea Bissau). Both political and social 
organizations had women members and participants. 

Cabral and his followers were very sharp in analyzing present situations 
and reshaping their strategies in the new party regarding female participation. 
This suggests that the party understood at a very early stage the importance of 
recognizing and accepting the socioeconomic situation as the party moved to 
change directions and goals. In 1956, one of the PAIGC's goals was to organize 
urban workers and challenge colonial authority. 


On the Pijiguiti dock minutes at the port of Bissau, Portugais colonialist 
agents killed by gun shots in less than thirty minutes, fifty of the strikers 
and wounded hundreds ... Those dock workers of the Bissau port and 
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the river boats; in which many were our [parti] members and leaders, by 
their action and patriotism own a respectful place in our peoples history 
... This massacre told us, because of the violent and criminal character of 
the Portugaise colonialists, we should mobilize the people, unite it, organize 
it and prepare it for the struggle? We have learned because of the deadly 
weapons of the Portuguese, the only way for us to free the people from the 


Portuguese domination is through armed struggle:* 


The PAIGC was formed in 1956 by six Africans from Guinea Bissau and 
Cape Verde Islands, including Amilcar Cabral, Aristides Pereira and Luis 
Cabral, now President of the new Republic. Because it was apparent that 
the Portuguese government which was dictatorial at home would not 
respond in a friendly way to any political opposition in the colonies, the 
organization was set up as an underground party. It was quickly extended 
from the capital city of Bissau to the other towns. It believed that it was 
possible to fight by peaceful means and with help of some underground 
trade union organizations it launched strikes protesting labor exploitation 
by the Portuguese and held demonstrations.” 


But by 1959, the party realized it was impossible to attain these goals, not 
only because of Portuguese unwillingness to compromise politically, but also 
because conflicts of interest brought about discord and tension between the 
party and the labor unions. The labor unions’ goals were to get better pay and 
working conditions, instead of liberating the country from its oppressors. After 
studying the political and sociocultural situations, in which the PAIGC saw 
that its goals were different from the labor unions’ goals and being targeted 
by the colonial system and its PIDE, the party decided to “change gears” by 
mobilizing the countryside. 

Most African intellectuals and higher-ranking political leaders, who formed 
the core leadership of African nationalist parties, came from the urban lower 
middle class and very often had little interest in the countryside.” After 1959, 
the PAIGC principal field of struggle became the countryside, and the party 
found it important to have political leaders who came from the countryside 
and to have their political education directly linked with local reality, rather 
than simply with political generalizations. The same process of analyzing and 
adopting new strategies led the PAIGC to accept women as members after 
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1959, and the party later developed an agenda that appealed to women and 
spoke to women’s conditions (as will be explored in Chapters 3 and 4). 

One of the most important factors in the decision both to incorporate 
women’s participation in the liberation movement and to address topics of 
concern to women split the party leadership into two groups. For example, 
Amilcar Cabral genuinely understood that the liberation of the country and 
significant social change could not happen without liberating women. Several 
other party leaders, including Sekou Touré of Guinea and Lamine Gueye 
of Senegal, also accepted the integration of the ideas of liberating women 
and establishing women’s rights as a way to make the party more attractive 
to women. Their acceptance of women’s rights and emancipation was an 
opportunistic and pragmatic decision. The party subsequently struggled 
throughout the war and postwar period to develop a clear policy on the 
question of women’s emancipation. As Cabral and the “pro-women” faction 
within the party structure worked to liberate women, other party leaders were 
reluctant to change their old attitudes and practices toward women. 

One of Amilcar Cabral’s fundamental strategies involved explaining to 
male mobilizers during the struggle why women’s agendas must be included 
and how they must deal with this issue during their meetings with villagers. 
Cau Sambu, one of the first mobilizers, recalled that men and women did not 
understand the concept of liberating women from their double oppressions of 
male power and colonial power. For Carmen, reverberating Urdang’s ideas or 
what she learned after her involvement with the UDEMU, women faced two 
oppressions or colonialisms: one by the Portuguese and one by men. Cabral 
had to explain these new ideas to them carefully and told them they needed 
to accept the new ideas.” At the same time, Cabral understood that women 
themselves must wage the struggle to achieve full emancipation. This led to 
the creation of the Democratic Union of Women (União Democrática das 
Mulheres da Guiné e Cabo Verde [UDEMU)}) in 1961, a female organization 
led by Bissau Guinean women living in Conakry and members of the PAIGC. 


When trained members of the PAIGC began the process of mobilizing the 
peasantry, the question of equal rights for women, of their emancipation 
and hence their full and equal participation in the struggle was discussed 
and pressed for. Women quickly responded and now the liberation of women, 
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while integrated into the overall program of the party, is seen as a struggle 
which must be essentially waged by women themselves —and it is “In Guinea- 
Bissau” says Carmen Pereira, vice President of the National Assembly, “we 
say that women have to fight two colonialisms. One of the Portuguese, the 
other of men?” 


What impact would the UDEMU have on the lives of the Bissau Guinean 
women and in the PAIGC’s structure? What help did the women’s organization 
receive from the party? How did Bissau Guinean men respond to the UDEMU 


and the women’s emancipation agenda? 


Conclusion 


One of the most important aspects of the nationalist movements in Guinea 
Bissau was that after the 1959 Pijiguiti massacre and the relocation of most 
of the nationalist organizations to neighboring countries, PAIGC, under the 
leadership of Amilcar Cabral, represented an exceptional break or discontinuity 
in the long-term history of Guinea Bissau. The massacre marked an important 
shift in the movement; the relocation process and the relocation in newly 
independent Guinea led to the re-examination of gender relation within the 
PAIGC and the Portuguese colony. 

The relocation of the movement was extremely important, as the massacre 
leads to relocation which leads to reexamination of gender roles and 
development of a new approach. Then the colonial policy planted the seeds 
of its own destruction. For the first time, the PAIGC and Amilcar Cabral 
challenged the gendered social structure in Guinea Bissau and understood 
that political and social emancipation must go hand in hand. PAIGC members 
did not have a unified opinion about women’s rights. This data challenges 
and undermines the oversimplified dichotomy between colonial powers and 
freedom fighters. Within the PAIGC, party members and freedom fighters did 
not all have the same views about women’s rights and social equality between 
sexes. 

Contested views about waging a war for independence and about women’s 
socioeconomic and juridical liberation became major factors during the long 


liberation war. Amilcar Cabral, like most of the charismatic revolutionary 
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movement leaders, understood that the country’s social and political liberation 
must be waged on two fronts: against the colonial oppressors but also against 
the sociocultural beliefs that hold women under male dominance and control. 
However, throughout the revolutionary struggle, some male participants 
presented a different discourse; they considered the most important issue 
in the wider sociopolitical struggle to be the country’s political liberation. 
Throughout the liberation war in Guinea Bissau, those two visions squared 
off, and Amilcar Cabral’s view was never totally accepted or realized.” 

Women combatants’ discourses allow us to develop a new understanding 
of their reasons for participation, one that is far removed from abstract 
Marxist revolutionary ideas. Instead, women’s participation resulted from 
the daily concrete challenges that women, as principal food providers, faced 
during the colonial period.” Women participated in many different aspects 
of the war. Even as they carried out the usual domestic household tasks, they 
also participated in direct combat operations, functioning also as weapon 
transporters, spies, and nurses, in spite of attempts by some in the PAIGC 
leadership to prevent or limit their participation. They suffered displacement, 
and they endured sexual harassment and other significant physical abuse from 
both sides in the war. 


50 


Female Work and Participation in the Armed 
Struggle in Portuguese Guinea 


Reasons for Female Participation and Mobilization 


While historians and male participants in the Portuguese liberation war 
focus on anti-colonialism, nationalism, and leadership in their accounts of 
the war, female participants explain that their reasons for participating were 
more personal and arose from the daily life struggles they faced because of 
Portuguese domination and exploitation. The primary reasons for women’s 
involvement in the war were personal and tied to family matters linked to 
the conflict or related to the harsh conditions imposed by the Portuguese. 
For instance, Francisca Pereira, who was born on June 12, 1942, in Bolama 
(the former capital city of Guinea Bissau), was one of the first women to join 
the PAIGC in 1959 at the age of seventeen. She left her mother in Bissau and 
followed her uncle in order to continue her education because her mother 
could not pay her school fees in Bissau. She said she joined the PAIGC because 
she wanted to go back to Bissau and live with her family, but she believed the 
only way this could happen was by liberating the country. In her discussion 
of the struggle, family matters were the centerpieces of her explanation for 
her decision to join the PAIGC. Francisca’s narrative closely resembles other 
women’s narratives. All the women’s stories highlight their motives for 
participating as personal and familial. 

There are four major points that must be considered. First, it is informative 
to consider how historians and Bissau Guinean male combatants portrayed 
female combatants. From the time of the Guinea Bissau Liberation war to 
Stephanie Urdang’s book Fighting the Two Colonialisms, social scientists 


interested in the Bissau Guinean nationalist movements focused on the big 
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narratives, while male nationalists, with very few exceptions, focused on 
the notion of freeing their country from the Portuguese colonialists. These 
academic and local behaviors had major implications, such as dismissing the 
micro narratives. 

Second, one must look at the way that female combatants narrated their 
war and the reasons for their participations. One of the major findings is that 
female participation was more closely linked to the deterioration of their daily 
life as mothers, wives, and food providers than to ideas of independence or 
nationalism. Third, I will analyze what were the daily life activities of female 
combatants in war zones, and finally, what were the different tasks performed 
by female combatants.! 

Some young women joined the PAIGC and the struggle to escape the 
restrictions they faced in their societal organizations, such as forced marriage, 
polygyny, and male or elders’ refusal to allow divorce, but in their narratives, 
they at first emphasized the need to liberate the country or join a family 
member who was involved in the liberation movement as dixit Carmen 
Pereira and Fatoumata Diallo. Nevertheless, PAIGC and the liberated zones 
clearly represented a sanctuary of safety and self-protection for the women 
who fled their original homes.’ More frequently, historians and other scholars 
have focused on how very dangerous such spaces were, or how vulnerable and 
fraught were the lives of those who moved through or lived in them. 

In the case of Fantam Kawsara, the liberated zone was more a safe zone 
than a space of danger. Fantam Kawsara came originally from the region of 
Gabu, and at seventeen she was not ready to accept the husband her parents 
had arranged for her when she was much younger. As preparations for the 
marriage progressed, she decided to contact the PAIGC and rejoin her brother.’ 
She attempted to run away but was discovered; however, a second runaway 
attempt was successful. Walking through the forest during her escape, she was 
suddenly surrounded by a group of armed young men. They asked her what 
she was doing in the forest, and she responded, “I have come to join the party” 

Women followed husbands and sons to PAIGC bases and later became 
fighters after receiving political training or education from the PAIGC male 
activists. Wives joined husbands in order to lighten the burden of living alone 
with children and to defend against the constant threat of Portuguese police 
harassment. Mothers joined sons to make sure they were well nourished, and 
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young women joined the guerilla bases to run away from Portuguese harassment 
and forced labor. Carmen Pereira recounted that Cabral, her husband, and 
other PAIGC members left Bissau for Conakry after the Pijiguiti massacre in 
1959. Three months later, as she had been left with three children to raise on 
her own, she decided to join her husband. During those three months, she 
developed a strategy to leave Bissau with her children without the Portuguese 
police becoming aware of her decision. Her father, who was a lawyer, requested 
travel permission for her. As the PIDE or the Portuguese colonial police knew 
who her husband was, and that he was a PAIGC member, she was not allowed 
to travel anywhere without police permission or supervision. Families of 
known PAIGC members were heavily monitored, as a way to either find out 
about their family members or to see who else may be PAIGC sympathizers in 
their ranks or environments. First, she was allowed to leave Bissau without her 
children and was ordered to be back in thirty days with her husband. When 
she came back, she presented herself to the police station and told the police 
officers that her husband was very sick and needed to have surgery in Senegal. 
She requested permission for herself and the children to go to Senegal and 
assist her husband. She left Bissau for Ziguinchor (the southern region of 
Senegal), where the PAIGC leadership asked her to stay to set up a passage 
camp for newly recruited PAIGC members who were on their way to Conakry 
for military and political training. She agreed to do so to help her husband and 
his friends, even though she was not yet a member or even interested in fully 
participating. She later joined the party in 1961. 

Like Carmen, Fatoumata Diallo, a Fula woman from the Cacheu region, 
in her eighties when I interviewed her, joined the PAIGC almost by accident 
in 1964. Her son, Alpha Dabo, was one of the fighters in the northern 
and eastern fronts. He and other fighters often used to stop by her house, 
looking for something to eat or to rest after long marches and fighting. Alpha 
was a PAIGC sympathizer before he became fully involved in the party in 
1962. Fatoumata decided to become fully involved because the Portuguese 
police pursued her son and others in Cacheu. “He came to me and told me he 
had to leave in order to avoid being arrested?” It was a sad moment because 
Alpha was her only son. She worried about her son’s health and well-being. 
The PAIGC fighters’ visits became rarer as the Portuguese army's presence 


in the region became heavier. To make sure her son had food, she started 
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taking food to the maquis or places where guerilla fighters were stationed on 
a weekly basis. She walked through the forest for hours to do so. One day she 
asked herself, “Why not live with them and cook for them and save me from 
the risk of being arrested by the Portuguese army or police?”” So she stayed 
with them. She had always hated the Portuguese because of their heavy taxes, 
the requirement of passes to travel, and the forced labor Guineans faced, but 
she never thought Guineans could fight against them or that Guinea Bissau 
could be independent one day. She believed God decided for them, and that 
he might solve the Portuguese problem without Bissau Guineans having to 
do anything. As she was living with the maquisards/freedom fighters/PAIGC 
combatants and listening to their conversations, she started to have a different 
view of the situation and became gradually more involved in the party and the 
independence movement. 

Aside from reasons related to family unity, others left their homes because 
of Portuguese police intimidation and army exactions, such as burning villages 
and heavy taxes. Teodora Gomes, in her interview with Stéphanie Urdang, 
recalled that these reasons made her decide to join the PAIGC. Her father had 
been a PAIGC member since 1962. He had joined the nationalist movement 
because of heavy taxes and arbitrary bureaucratic fees. For example, the 
colonial administration charged him 5,000 escudos to replace a lost identity 
card. The 5,000 escudos would correspond in in 2010 to US$175.00. A brutal 
incident in 1963 persuaded Teodora to join the cause as well. The Portuguese 
army rounded up ten well-known people in her town, all supporters of the 
PAIGC, and executed them in full view of the townspeople. “That day, my 
whole family decided to join the guerillas, and we went to live in the forest,” 
Teodora remembered.’ Ule Bioja, a Balanta young woman from the Como 
Islands, assisted her village, supporting the PAIGC for several years before 
she joined the party. At age thirteen, she witnessed the Portuguese launching 
their massive attacks against the Bijagos islanders. “Many people went into the 
forest, under the protection of the PAIGC, and helped to fight off the “Tuga’ 
[Portuguese colonialists or Portuguese colonial army]. As the siege wore on, 
I joined the work in support of the guerillas. I helped the women cook for 
the guerillas” Sandé NHaga, another Balanta woman, was born in NXeia 
in the southern region of Guinea Bissau. She joined the rebellion after the 
Portuguese killed her brother in a location called NTchalé." 
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Portuguese bombings and imprisonments pushed many people to join the 
PAIGC. For instance, Ana Maria, Fina Crato, Titina Silla, and others joined 
the struggle because of Portuguese harassment and aerial bombing of PAIGC 
sympathizers’ villages in the southern region of Guinea Bissau. Fina claimed 
that the early stage of bombings killed many people in her village. Later, villagers 
adjusted their lives around the raids, and casualties diminished. They woke up 
by five oclock in the morning and by seven oclock left the village, which was 
out in the open and highly visible, to hide in the mangrove swamps, where 
they would remain the whole day, in water up to their waists. The Portuguese 
then began to bomb the village with napalm before seven.’ 

Most of the women’s involvement with the PAIGC resulted not only from 
the Portuguese imposing harsh conditions, but also from issues related to 
forced marriages, polygyny, and difficulties in obtaining divorces. Gender 
inequality continued to be present in contemporary Guinea Bissau because 
men often resist change, and most women still believe patriarchy is the natural 
order and that customs must continue to be respected." 

My interviews with former participants do not support this as a fundamental 
motivation. The recurrent themes that came out of many of the PAIGC 
women’s narratives made it obvious that family separation, running away 
from Portuguese exactions, and seeking physical protection were the primary 
goals of most women participants and future female combatants. This could be 
seen also as cultural empowerment. These are the actual material reasons for 


womens participation in the liberation war. 


Women’s Roles 


When asking to my I interviewees if women were to be found in all fields of 
work associated with the liberation war, the response was uniformly similar. 
For example, Eva Gomes responded, “Few women fought in combat?! A 
consistent reply to my question was that the male combatants did not think that 
arming the women was necessary, and most of the former female combatants 
I interviewed agreed. I asked about when it might be necessary for women to 
participate in armed combat. If the goal of the PAIGC was an equal society in 
every respect, as the party stated in 1961 during the creation of the women’s 
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organization within its structure, then how could something be considered 
necessary for men, but not for women? Or was the idea of an equal society just 
to make the PAIGC look good in the eyes of international communities such as 
the United Nations, activist organizations, and independent countries?! There 
were many different responses, but one central idea behind the responses was 
that Guinea Bissau was too small in demography and geography to enlist 
many soldiers. 

According to Carmen Pereira, from the beginning of the war to the creation 
of the People’s Revolutionary Army (Forças Armadas Revolutionárias do Povo, 
[FARP]) in 1966, women participated in all combat roles.’® It was only after 
1966 that women’s involvement in combat operations was ended because 
Guinea Bissau had more than enough men to respond to the needs of direct 
combat operations, even though a number of women were already in the army. 
Interestingly, as reflected in Pereira’s response, the PAIGC policy regarding 
women in combat contrasted sharply with the way in which the Mozambican 
nationalist and revolutionary group, FRELIMO, handled the issue of women 
combatants. In 1967 FRELIMO created a detachment of women combatants 
under the party General Command. Subject to the same training as men, 
several of them joined male guerillas and participated in direct combat 
operations.” With the creation of the regular army or FARP after 1964, the 
PAIGC leadership decided not to have women involved in combat operations 
and assigned them tasks related to security, communication, logistics, and 
nursing." Indeed, Pereiras comment mirrors an earlier discussion by Amilcar 
Cabral on the issue. “From now on [1966] there are going to be only fighting 
men in the bases. The women and girls will go into the villages as nurses or 
teachers, or they will work in production or in the village militias?!’ 

In spite of this statement, women participated in direct combat in large 
numbers at least until 1967. During the liberation war time, arguments differ 
as to why the party decided to end women’s participation in direct combat. 
Some refute the party’s argument, stating for example, that women could 
not keep up with the lengthy marching or were not courageous enough 
to participate in direct combat operations.” The decision had several 
implications, such as reinforcing ideas of inequality between the sexes in the 
eyes of men and thereby weakening women’s struggle for social participation 
and decision-making equality. However, for Francisca Pereira, the decision 
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not to have women participating in combat did not diminish their role in the 
struggle. For her, women were involved in all other aspects of the war, such as 
transporting weapons, spying, cooking, village defense committees, running 
the agricultural productions and their commercialization, and transporting 
and caring for wounded fighters.” 

For Stéphanie Urdang, the PAIGC’s decision to end women’s combat roles 
reflected the population decrease after years of guerilla war. The PAIGC leaders 
wanted to preserve the female population to guarantee a rising birth rate. 


Luisa and her husband, Battista, both of whom were in the [PAIGC] 
diplomatic field, saw the central issue as the necessity to increase the 
population. When Cabral had been asked this question, Luisa said, he 
would stress that they have and extremely small population: “We cannot put 
women in our army and risk their death, because we want to increase the 
population when the war ends. We cannot work without people. To develop 
our country, we need as large a population as possible”? 


However, this decision reinforced gender inequality and undermined 
the efforts to liberate women. This masculine ideological narrative sought 
to subordinate women, and it reinforced existing customs and views about 
women. Whatever the underlying motivation, the party's decision explicitly 
emphasized gender differences. Urdang claims that demographic issues 
guided the decision and explained references to “women as the mothers of the 
national ideology.” 

However, in 1972, the PAIGC Executive bureau or leadership reversed its 
policy and decided to recall female fighters into the battlefield. This decision was 
made based on its goal to defeat the Portuguese army as quickly as possible.” I 
see this reversal as a sign of struggle within the party regarding women’s social 
and political roles. Some party leaders such as Amilcar Cabral showed strong 
support for female emancipation agendas from the beginning, while certain 
party leaders such as Luis Cabral refuted any effort to change the existing 
gendered social order. The changing positions corresponded to the struggle 
between feminist and masculinist orders within the PAIGC structure. This 
meant that the party leadership was struggling within their structure about 
women’s positions and role; sometimes they championed women’s equality, 


whereas at other times they retreated from doing so in the face of custom 
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by not giving practical and full support to female emancipation.“ During 
the whole process of the liberation war, the women's liberation discourse was 
articulated variously within the PAIGC leadership. 

For Urdang, Fatimata Sibili’s story had heavy consequences in the way in 
which several PAIGC officers characterized women in combat operations. 
Fatimata Sibili, a twenty-one-year-old Fula woman from Senta Saré, had been 
in combat at the age of sixteen as the only woman member of a unit of thirty 
young men: “During the period of training, both she and her instructor had 
felt she was equal to her comrades. But this was not the case in actual combat”? 
It was very difficult for Fatima Sibili to keep up with the speed of marching, so 
her comrades helped carry her heavy equipment. This she ascribed to physical 
femininity: “I am just not as strong as a man” And she never went into combat 
again. Urdang concluded that this “account seemed to corroborate what I was 
told on various occasions, that PAIGC experience had led them [women and 
men] to conclude that women could not fare as well in combat as the men. I 
wondered while listening to Fatimata, however, how much her performance 
could have been affected by attitudes, rather than by her inherent capability” 

The 1966-67 PAIGC decision of removing women from combat operations 
was very consequential. The decision effectively divided liberation war tasks 
and responsibilities by gender. The division may have fit Bissau Guinean 
sociocultural beliefs, but the cleavages within the PAIGC uncovered by this 
change revealed a contradictory attitude toward custom. After the decision, 
women participated in every field except physical combat operations. The 
PAIGC leaders, such as Luis Cabral and Umaro Djalo, recast combat operations 
as a space where transgressive women sought access in order to break 
traditional attitudes and customs regarding the inability of women to take part 
in war and carry weapons. Carmen Pereira recalled, “When I was nominated 
to be the Political Commissioner of the Southern front, Luis Cabral called and 
said, ‘Carmen, it is safer for you, as a woman, to continue running the program 
of sending female fighters to foreign countries for nursing and military 
training. This would be safer for you, and the battlefield is too dangerous and 
risky for you”? In the sociocultural structures of Bissau Guineans and in 
colonial administration beliefs, guns were often equated with power, and as 
I interviewed the old rebels, I also began to wonder what psychological effect 
this might have had on girls and boys growing up in Guinea-Bissau.” 
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Fighters, Logistics Transporters, and Medics 


It is clear based on my findings that the only time when women were not 
authorized by the PAIGC to be involved in physical combat operations was 
the period 1967 to 1972. Women were present in the FARP and Local Armed 
Force (Forças Armadas Locais [FAL]), in which women registered as defenders 
of liberated zones and assumed other social and educational functions. “All 
women who were participating in the struggle knew how to shoot and handle 
weapons, remembers Teodora Gomes.” 

Most of the women who participated in direct combat operations did 
so in the first stage of the war, 1963-67, given that the war ended shortly. 
Several women combatants challenged the party’s decision to restrict women’s 
participation in direct combat between 1967 and 1972. For Carmen Pereira, 
Titina Silla exemplified the typical woman fighter; she refused to accept any 
restriction regarding participation in direct combat operations, making her an 
example for other women as liberation movement participants. 

Amilcar Cabral began a program for the mobilization of girls and young 
women in 1959. One of these, Ernestina “Titina” Silla, was born in Cadique 
Betna, Tombali region, in April 1943. In 1961, she was living with her mother 
in Cacine. Two PAIGC recruiters, Nino Vieira and Umaro Djalo (Carmen 
Pereira’s husband), contacted her. They recruited her to distribute clandestine 
literature. Later, she acted as a liaison between mobilizers living in the forest 
with farmers around Medina Boé in the southern region of Guinea Bissau. The 
leadership chose Titina to be one of those to study in the Soviet Union. Health 
issues forced her to return home in 1964 without having finished her training, 
and she resumed her political work. She attended the Cassaca Congress, 
February 13-17, 1964.*° In 1965, she returned to the USSR with Carmen 
Pereira as co-leader of a revolutionary group of women. Back in Guinea, 
Titina went to the northern front, where she set up a militia training camp as 
assistant to the front commander. Later she became a political commissar for 
the whole northern region. Portuguese soldiers killed her in the first week of 
February in 1973, as she was on her way to pay respects to Amilcar Cabral at a 
funeral held in Conakry.” 


Crossing the Farim River on February 1, as part of an advance guard to 
prepare for the funeral, she and her comrades fell into a Portuguese ambush. 
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This was not the first (more likely the seventh or eighth) but this time her 
presence of mind and bravery could not help her as before. Titina was shot 
and fell into the water. The others managed to get away, but Titina, unable to 
swim, did not, and the revolution lost its political commissar for the whole 
north front.” 


For Francisca Pereira, “Titina symbolized the kind of woman that the 
PAIGC was trying to produce?” Titina Silla and Fatimata Sibili represented 
women’s participation in combat operations, but they were only the tip of the 
proverbial iceberg. Many other women, especially from the southern region, 
participated in direct fighting between 1963 and 1967. 

Women's duties ranged beyond military operations. They became nurses, 
transporters of wounded soldiers, teachers, diplomats, and political cadres. 
The crucial roles played by women in the fight became apparent even to 
the strategists of the colonial army. The very presence of Carmen Pereira in 
the liberated zone prompted the Portuguese to design a special strategy for 
her elimination or capture. They spent six weeks bombing the area around 
her base in Donka. Carmen Pereira recalled that during six weeks in 1968, she 
spent more time in the trenches than anywhere else. Cabral sent a messenger 
to Carmen Pereira asking her to retreat into Conakry, but she refused to do so. 
“The Portuguese believed I was Cuban because of my skin and they wanted to 
stop the work I was doing,’ recalled Carmen. 

Carmen grew up in Bissau as the daughter of one of the few Bissau 
Guinean lawyers. She and her three sisters went to school up to the fourth 
grade before their father took them out of the educational system. Their father 
wanted them to learn how to be good wives and to do such lady-like activities 
as embroidering and sewing. Later she got married and gave birth to three 
children in the following years. Her husband joined the PAIGC, which she 
learned of only by accident. The secret police, responding to an escalation 
of the guerilla war between 1959 and 1962, conducted massive raids, which 
forced Carmen's husband to leave for Conakry. Later, Carmen followed his 
example and left for Senegal (Ziguinchor). In Ziguinchor, the PAIGC and her 
husband encouraged her to help the new recruits in their transit to Conakry. 
From there, she ran a small party house, where she and others offered help to 
rebels. They prepared meals and treated wounded fighters brought in from the 


Guinea war zones across the border. 
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In 1963, the PAIGC sent Carmen to the Soviet Union to study nursing, and 
she left her children in the care of PAIGC supporters in her Ziguinchor house. 
Two years later, she returned from the Soviet Union with Titina Silla, Francisca 
Pereira, Eva Gomes, and other women. On her return, the party sent her to 
the south front to be in charge of implementing a public health program. 
She opened the first hospital in the liberated zones and became political 
commissar for the south front in 1967. Although she was trained to handle 
weapons in PAIGC military bases, Carmen, unlike other cadres, because of 
her personal beliefs chose not to carry them herself. One or more armed men 
always escorted her. 

Francisca Pereira became one of the first women to gravitate around the 
PAIGC in Conakry, and she and Titina Silla were sent to the north front as 
public health supervisors in 1967. The two of them became very close. Late 
in the liberation war, Francisca represented the PAIGC at the Pan African 
Women's Congress based in Algiers. This was very important, as most of 
the time the diplomatic aspect of nationalist movement was in the hands of 
men. The PAIGC leadership at least recognized the importance of sending 
women to these global spots, and in doing so, advocating an image that 
put women at the forefront of the liberation politics. Francisca, Titina, and 
Carmen carried on diplomatic missions and were members of the Conselho 
Superior de Luta (CSL) (Superior Council for the Fight) wherever they went.*” 
The PAIGC accepted women’s participation in all non-combatant aspects of 
the war. The only layer of the war in which their role was challenged was 
direct combat operations, and even though they proved their ability to fight, 
male combatants continued to challenge them by asking them, most of the 
time to stay behind or collect the wounded male fighters. 


Women as Socio-economic Agents 


As an agricultural society, women were dedicated to agricultural subsistence, 
trading, and housework. Women participated in cash crop production like 
men, but men oversaw commercialization. To sustain the war effort, the 
PAIGC needed women’s help as central economic agents. Jacinta da Souza, 
director of schools in the southern region, explained the roles of women in 
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liberated zones to a group of students, and reaffirmed that women took care 
of the bases as if they were their own houses. Whatever they were supposed to 
do in their houses, they did the same duties on the bases. They also performed 
other tasks for the good of the struggle, such as teaching, nursing, fighting, 
and farming.” 

Women participated as agents in many facets of the liberation: the economy, 
education, propaganda, politics, and health care. They played an enormous 
role in health. At the beginning of the war, the PAIGC had no more than three 
male nurses, but by the end of the war there were more than ten doctors (one 
female), ten medical assistants (five of them women), and over five hundred 
nurses, with more than half of them being women. Most had undergone full 
medical training in PAIGC-sympathetic countries (Soviet Union, Ghana, 
and Cuba). Nurses were well prepared to work at health posts, brigades, 
and hospitals.“ 

Women such as Fina Crato and Jacinta da Souza also became involved 
in the education system as teachers and school directors for the PAIGC in 
the liberated zones. Cabral attested that by 1966 the PAIGC had enrolled 
more than 4,000 children in schools in the northern region and 5,000 in 
the southern region, while under the Portuguese the number of indigenous 
children enrolled had numbered 2,000 for the entire country.” Eva Gomes 
affirmed this was only possible because of women teachers.“ Women cooked 
for the fighters in bases and villages, usually providing rice for the guerillas. 
Later, they oversaw collecting quotas of raw rice from all the families in their 
respective villages, which they transported to PAIGC camps and military 
bases. The party made them responsible for the harvest and for rice stores in 
their respective villages. 

The 1964 Cassacá Congress decided to create a regular standing army.” 
Subsequently, a selected number of 2,000 guerilla fighters were organized 
into new regular military units called the FARP. The party assigned the rest 
of the guerilla fighters, including women, to the mission of defending the 
liberated zones as militias.“ The PAIGC asked women to focus on all aspects 
of the war except direct combat operations. However, women established 
an important role for themselves in the success of the liberation war, and 
Cabral considered it important to have women involved in the struggle on 


every level. 
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Warfare and Female Sufferings 


Arrests in and bombings of villages in liberated zones had destructive 
consequences on villagers in general, but more specifically on women. Men 
left for the fronts and PAIGC headquarters while women, old men, and 
children stayed behind. These groups of people suffered the most at the hands 
of the Portuguese army and the colonial police. Bombings made daily life in 
the villages harsh, as attested by Sito Sadio, a resident of Bafata: 


Bombings forced us to move out of our villages and take refuge in the forest. 
We moved our village several times to avoid bombings. We even sent our 
children to the PAIGC pilot school to avoid them being killed.“ 


Not only did women, children, and the elderly move away from their 
villages, they also had to strategize their daily lives around the activities of 
the Portuguese army and police. Another woman, Ndalla Mané discussed this 


situation: 


When we moved our villages, we had to be conscientious in how we 
organized and moved around. The little girls’ and boys’ roles had been to 
be on constant alert for Portuguese bombers, which were trying to find 
and destroy new villages or camps. Usually, we do not stay long in the same 
place. When it became too dangerous, the PAIGC decided to escort the boys 
and girls out of the country.” 


Fina Crato likewise recalled how dangerous circumstances became during 
the war in Catchanga in the south. Her village suffered daily raids over a 
period of four to five months. To avoid causalities, they also had to adjust 
their lives around the raids. Women worked hard during this period. They 
cooked and carried ammunition for the fighters under difficult circumstances. 
For example, they had to find ways to cook so the smoke would not alert the 
enemy, and they had to hide their cooking utensils. 

The Portuguese army or the colonial police would occasionally arrive in 
villages and surround the villagers; they arrested and interrogated both men 
and women. Brutality and torture occurred both in prisons and in front of 
the villagers. Police and army officers used sexual harassment as a method 


of getting information from women.“ It is important to note that women not 
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only faced sexual harassments and assaults at the hands of the Portuguese 
police and army, but also at the hands of some PAIGC officers during the 
early stages of the liberation war. The occurrence of rape was so frequent 
that Amilcar Cabral thought the issue was important enough to be addressed 
during one of his interviews in the African Union Organization Conference 
in Khartoum, Sudan, in January of 1969.” In the early years of the fight, the 
Cassacá Congress punished some PAIGC military commanders for sexual 
crimes against women.” Punishments varied in severity, from revocations 
from the movement to jail time and executions of offenders." 

Bombings had a negative impact on agricultural production, and when 
the Portuguese army or colonial police invaded villages looking for PAIGC 
members or sympathizers, they often destroyed food supplies and farms. They 
seized livestock as a punishment or as a contribution to their war effort, adding 
to the economic loss. These practices frequently led to hunger and famine in 
the villages. The first PAIGC mobilizers used the issue of hunger and famine 
as a starting point for discussions in the villages. Custom required villagers to 
give a meal to a foreigner, so when an undercover PAIGC cadre visited, the 
villagers often presented him with bowl of rice with palm, but neither meat 
nor fish. The first question coming from the PAIGC cadre was, “Why do you 
present me only rice and palm oil?” The usual response from the villagers: “T 
lost all my livestock from the Portuguese Police and taxation methods; my 
son, life is not what it used to be”*” Women belonging to the PAIGC generally 
suffered more during the struggle. 


Conclusion 


As presented here during the Guinea Portuguese liberation struggle, female 
participants or PAIGC members participated in all aspects of the struggle. 
From mobilizing themselves and their husbands to direct combat operation 
participations from the early stage of the war to the end. Even though at some 
point their direct combat participations was limited. On top of the traditional 
roles of Guinean women such as cooking, fetching water, educating the children, 
they transported weapons, carried wounded fighters, spied the Portuguese 
armies and PIDE police, organized the economic sectors in liberated zones, 
participated in the village defense committees. 
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Instead of fully recognizing the roles of women in support positions and 
in their narrative of the war, male fighters referred to the female combatants 
as “heroines,” while defining the nurses and logistical transport supporters as 
simply women who had been doing their regular tasks as women. Mary Ann 
Tetreault argues that, “What any group gets after the revolution is at least in 
part a function of what that group is perceived to have earned by the blood of 
its members?” Male fighters in the liberation war saw women combatants as 
engaged in housekeeping tasks as well as occasional, unique, or isolated cases 
of heroism, so men left them out of the discourse of the liberation and just gave 
them a small piece of the pie without sharing the whole pie with them. Women 
participated fully in the war, but conventional narratives of the war minimize 
and underrepresent their roles. 

Amilcar Cabral intended for women’s participation in the war to be the 
transitional phase leading to their full participants in the future liberated 
country’s socioeconomic and political life. Their participation, he felt, would 
also change men’s views of women as second-class citizens, a view he associated 
with the perspective of colonizers. To further his belief and convince his male 
followers, Cabral, via the PAIGC leadership, assigned a group of women to 
run the UDEMU. But Amilcar Cabral's view was not widely shared among the 
male PAIGC members, and female participants continued to be challenged 
and female participants viewed themselves as subalterns, reinforcing what I 
call the women’s self-paradox agenda. 

It was important for the female fighters to participate in the struggle as the 
Portuguese destroyed their daily lives. The Portuguese occupation meant less 
food for their families, as they were forced to use their daily meals of rice to 
pay Portuguese taxes; they also lost important amounts of time because of 
Portuguese forced labor and the Portuguese implementation of commercial 
cash crops. Women viewed their roles and participation as crucial for the 
survival of their families, communities, and societies. However, it must be 
acknowledged that the idea of the women challenging sociocultural and 
traditional beliefs, as seen in their fighting for gender equality and women’s 
rights, after the PAIGC created the UDEMU, was not a very popular approach, 
especially among the male leadership of the revolution.™ 
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Female Combatants and Portuguese Guinea 
National Liberation War Narratives: Do They 
Tell the Whole Story? 


The relationship between women and war is obscured and mystified on one 
side by sexism, which maintains that women are physically inferior and 
unsuitable for important work, and on the other side by some feminist scholars’ 
designation of women as nurturers and pacifist by nature.' Many women have 
indeed been antiwar and anti-military.? In contemporary discourses of war, 
it is frequently assumed that women should not want to have anything to do 
with war. This is often based on the stereotypes that women are incapable of 
fighting or are essentially nurturers, who “should be involved in life-supporting 
rather than life-destroying activities”? 

Gender-sensitive lenses are useful theoretical tools for highlighting the 
roles of women in contemporary discourses about war.* The problem facing a 
gendered analysis of war is that, until most recently, war was an event that had 
always been given prominence over the question of gender identity.” Women 
have always participated in war, but discourse about war often fails to mention 
women’s wartime roles, regardless of whether they were participants or not. 
This exclusion in part reflects the social dichotomy that isolates women in the 
private, household, and family spheres. This gendered division “is commonly 
treated as a natural function of the physical differences between men and 
women, although it is in reality no more than a human-made device” Women's 
discourses enable us to see how gendered concepts, practices, and institutions 
shape the world.’ 

However, several scholars believe that there are direct links between 
nationalism and feminism. After pointing out the connections made by 


analysts between nationalism and feminism, Allison Drew argues that some 
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African feminism results from “the inability of nationalism to liberate women 
from the shackles of domesticity after wars of national liberation.” Most 
movements toward women’s emancipation arose out of nationalist movements 
that aimed to achieve political independence, asserting a national identity and 
modern society. The homegrown women’s emancipation movement resulted 
from women’s participation in nationalist struggles.* 

Women were perhaps excluded from war narratives because nationalism 
and anti-colonial sympathies have often led historians to omit from their 
narratives the very perspectives of the excluded. The reasons for this exclusion 
lie in the prevailing narratives of nationalism, anti-colonialism, and Marxism. 
These narratives place nation building as the highest priority, to the detriment 
of small communities, villages, and families.’ James Giblin and Ranajit Guha 
both help us understand how women combatants participated in their own 
double exclusion: female combatants were excluded both in the way the story 
of the liberation war was told by male combatants and in the way their own 
recollection of the war reinforced this exclusion.'® This is an extension of 
Urdang’s argument in the case of female Bissau Guineans having to fight “two 


colonialisms? 


Downplaying Their Roles in the War 


Francisca Pereira and Carmen Pereira both talked about the war in ways that 
made the issue of gender invisible. They started to talk about their own roles 
as women only after I had raised specific questions regarding women’s roles in 
the liberation war. All the women combatants I interviewed had the same 
approach until I directly asked about their own roles. It was at those points 
that the narratives of the liberation war changed from the official state and 
nationalist points of view to different and more complex narratives." 

Women combatants underestimated and undervalued their own roles 
in the liberation war, which contributed to their absence from the official 
narratives of those wars. They frequently emphasized heroic male actions 
and the charisma of Amilcar Cabral. The reasons for the behavior of these 
women can be found in traditional sociocultural structures and customs. 


This is what I call the self-paradox agenda. The self-paradox agenda is the fact 
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that women combatants minimized their own roles in the war despite their 
heavy involvement. It seems they did not want to highlight their significant 
participation consciously or unconsciously. When women talked about 
themselves, they presented their participation as supportive of the males. They 
presented themselves as secondary participants in the liberation war, whereas 
they in fact did very important work, serving as fighters, nurses, weapons 
transporters, and cooks. Their tasks were integral to the success of the military 
campaign. If female combatants had not been involved, these tasks would 
have had to be executed by male combatants or, very possibly, the war might 
have been lost. 


Why Women Were Downplaying Their Roles 


After several discussions, I concluded that women combatants did not view 
their roles as important both because of the social structure of the Bissau 
Guinean society and because of the conventional ways in which others have 
presented the liberation war. As James Giblin, Toby Green, and James Giblin 
argue, exclusion breeds a feeling of deprivation." 

In my initial interviews with Francisca Pereira, Carmen Pereira, and other 
women, they gave me the “official” narrative of reasons for, and the goals of, 
the liberation war and praised Amilcar Cabral’s leadership. They all talked 
about the war in ways that made the issue of gender invisible. They started 
to talk about their own roles as women only when I raised specific questions 
regarding women’ roles in the liberation war. All the women combatants I 
interviewed took the same approach until I redirected my questioning to their 
own roles. It was at that point that the narrative of the liberation war changed 
from the standard nationalist point of view to a different and more complex 
perspective of the war. During my interviews with male combatants, the 
situation was not dissimilar. They presented the war as a male enterprise and 
emphasized the roles of men in the success of the war. I had to reformulate my 
questions by asking specifically about roles of women in the war in order for 
them to talk about women." 

It is important for historians to be aware of this phenomenon in terms of 
interviewing and recalling the roles of women in history. It was only when I 


directly asked for women’s actual roles using gender-focused questions that 
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they started to mention their specific participation in the war. Thus, gender 
lenses are essential theoretical tools for highlighting the roles of women in 
contemporary discourses about war.” However, the problem facing a gendered 
analysis of war is that war is an event that has always been given prominence 
over the question of gender identity.! 

Women have always participated in war in a variety of ways, but discourses 
about war often fail to mention women’s wartime roles, regardless of whether 
they were participants in the fighting or not. This omission in part reflects 
the social dichotomy that isolates women in the private, household, and 
family spheres. Women’s discourses enable us to see how gendered concepts, 
practices, and institutions shape the world.” 


How Women Viewed Their Roles 


In the Guinea Bissau liberation war, Bissau Guinean women participated in a 
wide range of roles, from the traditionally assigned female roles to the most 
progressive. They cooked, fetched water, transported weapons, spied on the 
enemies, transported, and cared for wounded fighters, participated in direct 
combat operations, and protected the frontlines and liberated zones. On top 
of all their direct involvement in the war, they were also the main economic 
agents, producing rice and in charge of the trading systems during the war. As 
critical as their roles were, Bissau Guinean female fighters tended to downplay 
their roles before later expressing their importance. 

Women saw their participation in the Guinea-Bissau war of liberation 
as something normal and of no special importance, parallel to the ways in 
which take they would care of their families under ordinary circumstances. 
Quinta Da Costa, a seventy-four-year-old Balanta woman recruited by Nino 
Vieira in the village of Katungu, reported that after mobilization and training, 
the PAIGC military commanders sent her to the Como islands with other 
women. There, they cooked and transported war material to different areas of 
the battlefields. Later, she joined her husband Danfa Mendy in Cumbukaré as 
“wives do” During one of the many Portuguese bombings of the Cumbukare 
camp, she was hit in her leg by a bullet. 

The female fighters in the Guinea Bissau Liberation war believed that what 
they were doing was normal. Their roles seem to echo the relationships between 
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the Namibian and Zimbabwean freedom fighters and women villagers.'* The 
resemblance between their tasks in the house and in the camps in Guinea 
Bissau made women see themselves as not doing anything out of the ordinary. 
In the household, patriarchal and colonial settings deepened the ability of men 
to compel women to oversee cooking, childcare, nurturing the sick, fetching 
water, doing the laundry, and transporting familial goods. In the PAIGC 
military bases, women in surrounding villages or living on the bases had always 
overseen the fighters’ laundry, meals, logistics, and caring for the wounded.” 
To the female fighters, their tasks in the PAIGC bases resembled their usual 
household tasks, and these were nothing new or unusual for them. What is 
important to see is that even though female fighters viewed their participation 
as routine, it was in fact, revolutionary to cook, fetch, and do laundry in 
military or guerilla base settings, rather than in households, because military 
or guerilla bases had always been considered exclusively male environments. 
Ordering women to participate in combat operations repeatedly involved 
discussions about whether they were suited for those roles. Women who 
challenged general beliefs and customs by joining male fighters in combat have 
been depicted as “superwomen.” Specific women’s names were mentioned to 
me without my directing the discussions toward women’s roles only during my 
interviews with Barnaté Sanha, a Balanta male fighter, and Teresa NQuamé. 
Barnaté Sanha joined the PAIGC in January 1963 and participated in military 
operations for the first time in 1965 in the village of Mores, in the northern 
front. In June 1966, he left Mores with “176 guerilla fighters, with guns 
and bazookas” to open a new front. When he received the order from the 
Commander in Chief Amilcar Cabral, he recalled that a female fighter named 


Titina Silla was present. 


Cabral visited Mores in 1966, in the north front to boost morale and give the 
order to open a new front in Nhacra in the north. It seemed that Osvaldo 
Vieira told Cabral he had the right fighters for that task. At this moment, I 
was serving in Biandy. I got a message that I should come to Mores. When 
I got to Mores the next day, I was called into a meeting room where Chico 
Mendes and Osvaldo Vieira explained to me my new mission to me. It was 
to open a new front in Nhakara. I accepted the mission in front of Cabral, 
Vicenté Candi and Titina Silla. I left Mores in June 1966 with 176 guerilla 
fighters heavily equipped with AKs and Bazookas.”” 
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Barnaté mentioned Titina as someone who happened to be present in that 
meeting. However, he minimized her participation as a woman because he 
was a fervent defender of the idea that women should not take part in combat 
operations, fearing that they would jeopardize the missions and put male 
fighters’ lives in danger.” 

Teresa NQuamé is a Balanta woman. She joined the PAIGC in 1963, and the 
PAIGC trained her as a sapadura, someone who set mines in water and on land 
to destroy Portuguese naval embarkations, bridges, and roads. After training 
in PAIGC’s facilities around Boé, the PAIGC military commanders sent her to 
the northern front. NQuamé affirmed that she was not the only woman who 
specialized in mine setting in the northern region. Two women specialized 
in those tasks in the groups of men. Teresa NQuamé mentioned Titina Silla 
as one of the many militaries and political trainers she had in the northern 
front. She had personally worked with Titina Silla. Recalling with emotion the 
day Titina died, she described how Titina drowned when she jumped out of 
the pirogue that was transporting some PAIGC members to Amilcar Cabral's 
funeral. She jumped to avoid being arrested by a Portuguese naval patroller, 
even though she did not know how to swim.” I realized from the way Teresa 
was talking about Titina that she held a deep admiration for her and wanted 
to make sure I understood how courageous and admirable Titina had been 
during combat. 

Presenting women who participated in direct combat as heroines or 
superwomen illustrates the unconscious tendency to minimize women’s roles 
and participation in the Guinea Bissau liberation war. In most of the women 
combatants’ minds, participation in combat operations was something that 
only distinguished, or “special” women could do. ‘This belief further also 
led women participants in the liberation war to consider all their war work 
as unimportant and routine. With both men and women not recognizing 
women's roles as significant, it became difficult for women themselves to see, 
and much less to highlight, their roles as important. 

Without someone doing the work that women accomplished in the war, the 
revolution would have been ineffective and unsuccessful. According to Quinta 
da Costa and Juditi Gomes, all the different tasks assigned to women in the 
war were familiar to them, since they had performed similar roles in their daily 


chores at home. As Juditi said, what was new to female war participants were 
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military training, daily sentinel or guard duty in the camps, and participating 
in combat operations.” They continued to do domestic work during the war, 
such as cooking, fetching water, cultivating, collecting and pilonning (i.e. 
processing with large pestle and mortar) or grinding and collecting rice, 
taking care of the wounded, and serving as sentinels. As the liberation war 
needed fighters, spies, cooks, caregivers, and weapons transporters, the female 
combatants were essential to the success of the liberation war. As the war was 
being waged, the female fighters nourished, cherished, and fed the nationalist 
fighters. They worked as economic agents in charge of rice cultivation and 
commercialization in liberated zones. They were also part of the village 
defensive forces. Even then, during the period 1966-72, some women 
participated in combat operations, thereby challenging orders and directives. 
As one of them said, without the women combatants and combatants, the 
PAIGC would not have won the war. 

Filling these critical roles meant that the women were essential parts of 
the revolution. Even though some of the tasks such as cooking, fetching, 
and cleaning seemed to be mundane to female combatants, they were not 
performing them in familial or private spheres. Women performing these tasks 
in war environments, far from their households, facing Portuguese bombing 
campaigns and living the harsh lives of guerilla camps and military barracks, 
was a revolutionary occurrence and critical to the success of the nationalists. 
Being defined as “routine” simply because women were performing these tasks 


does not diminish their revolutionary value. 


The Self-Paradox Discourses 


This oral history project was initiated during the summer of 2008, at which 
time I started to meet female Bissau Guineans who had participated and 
fought during the Guinea Bissau Liberation war. Meetings were organized 
at mutually convenient times, until my interviewees thought their responses 
to my questions were completed and well transcribed. During the first hours 
of my interviews with Francisca Pereira and Carmen Pereira and other 
female war participants and members of the PAIGC during the liberation war 
struggle, they all talked about the war in ways that made the “official narrative” 
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of the liberation war a centerpiece of their narratives or discourses. Gender 
issues or women’s emancipation questions were initially not at all mentioned. 
After several days of my collecting female fighters’ narratives without being 
able to convince them share their own personal accounts of the struggle and 
their reasons for participating, I started to question myself. Is it because I am 
a stranger to them? Is it because I am a man and they do not want to tell me 
about their “female” roles in the war? Are they aware of their key roles in the 
war? Are they consciously or unconsciously avoiding talking about their roles 
and participation in the war? 

Since my decision to move away from my initial research interest and 
focus on re-writing the Guinea Bissau Liberation war through female fighters’ 
perspectives and narratives, I, with the valuable help of Carlos Gomes Junior 
“Cadogo,’ then-president of the PAIGC, Juliao Mané, and others started to 
focus more on interviewing female veterans of the liberation war and members 
of the PAIGC during the war. After a long period of visiting the female fighters’ 
houses and interviewing them, I started to ask myself why the responses of 
my interviewees all revolved around the “official” narratives of the liberation 
war, that is, centered around Amilcar Cabral’s leadership and notions of 
independence and nationalism. 

During my first year of research in Guinea Bissau, I was almost not able 
to persuade the female war participants or PAIGC members to share their 
personal stories and reasons for participating. It was only when I had become 
more familiar with some of the women, almost at the end of my first field 
trip, that they started to open and give more personal accounts of their 
participation. The first time it happened it was with Carmen Pereira. It was 
a simple conversation, not even a formal interview. After listening to her 
for a while, I asked her why only now she is telling some personal stories 
without my asking? She responded, “I do not share our personal matters with 
foreigners always.’ A light went on in my mind, and I thought to myself, “Yes, 
even though I was introduced to her by Carlos Gomes Junior, the then- PAIGC 
president, I was still a foreigner to her. This may be the case with all of them” 
Since then, I understood that the process of interviewing must be a long one, 
and patience must be key when the interviewer is an outsider. Over time, the 
interpersonal relationship between Tia Carmen and me evolved positively, 


with increased warmth and openness. 
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From that point on, Carmen, Francisca, and others became more inclined 
than before to explain or tell me things I did not know before or did not ask. 
From that time, sharing mealtime with some of the interviewees became routine, 
or my being introduced to other female fighters by some of my interviewees 
became normal.” Since I was a foreigner, it was a slow process for me to be 
able to get into the “real” female narratives about female participation, roles, 
and narratives of the struggle periods. Being a male interviewing woman was 
not without challenges also, as Binetou Seydi recalled, after a couple of weeks 
of our discussions at the PAIGC headquarters. She believed that discussing 
what I called female perspectives of the liberation war would be very difficult 


for me to understand, as I am not a woman. She said, 


Aliou, you can understand what we women have to go through in this 
male dominant society. Because of that, we [women] prefer just to discuss 
about our female issues between us or with other women who, for sure, 
may be facing the same challenges. Now, as we are familiar and you seem 
to be really interested in knowing what we went through, I will tell you, 
but I am still in doubt if you can understand what I will be saying and 
referring to.” 


Throughout the discussions I sought first, my female interviewees were 
not aware of the important roles they played and how their participation 
contributed to the success of the liberation movement. What made me aware 
of this was their constant recollection of what I called the “official narrative” 
of the war. The commonality between Carmen, Binetou, and most of the 
other female participants and fighters I interviewed was their automatic recall 
of the official narratives of the national liberation and setting male fighters, 
Cabral, and independence as the focus of the struggle. 

But over time, some of their doubts about my ability to understand their 
discourses were eased, and most importantly, I became more accepted or 
familiar to them. As I focused my questions on more personal matters, their 
responses started to become more personal and more revealing. It was only at 
that moment certain of them, such as Joacinta Da Silva Rosa, said, “without 
us [female combatants] they [male fighters] would not easily win the war. We 
fought, transported weapons, spied, cooked, farmed, ran the village stores, 


produced rice, protected the villages in the liberated zones etc” 
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When asked about the war, the female fighters’ first instinct was to give 
the traditional narrative, the official discourse of the national liberation war, 
and to highlight the men’s participation and roles in victories. All my female 
interviewees emphasized heroic male actions and the charisma of Amilcar 
Cabral.” During my discussions and interviews with women veterans of the 
Guinea-Bissau liberation war, in formal or informal settings, among educated 
or illiterate former combatants, they almost always recalled the same names as 
the architects of victory in the liberation war. These victors are all men: Amilcar 
and Luis Cabral, Nino and Osvaldo Vieira, Domingo Ramos, Constantino 
Teixeira, Rafael Barbosa, and Chico Mendes. 

When women mentioned other women during our discussions and 
interviews, they would mention them furtively, without specific names, 
and refer to them as performing tasks related to women’s traditional roles (for 
instance, cooking for the male fighters, washing their clothes, or fetching water 
for the camp, in other words, playing traditional familial and wifely roles). 
I interviewed Na Ndjati in the Boé, and she used the term “we” to refer to 
women. When she told me about women’s participation in direct combat 
operations, she mentioned “two women” without naming them, but referred 


to her camp commander by his personal name. 


We as women were allocated to collect rice for the meals of the fighters; others 
of us cooked the meals, while others pilonned rice, and washed clothes. In 
our camps only two women used to participate in combat operations and 
were both killed. Malan Sanha, our camp commander, believed all men and 
women are equal, but we could not do the same tasks. After the death of 
the two women combatants, he decided to stop women’s participation in 
combat operations. But in every combat operation, women were present as 
nurses and logistic transporters.? 


In the Guinea Portuguese colony, women believed men’s voices represented 
the community at large. For this reason, women often unconsciously accepted 
their lot and viewed men’s history as the conventional representation of the 
community’s history. For Eva Gomes, the PAIGC represented the voice of 
the people of Guinea Portuguese during the colonial and postcolonial era.” 
During the colonial period, the PAIGC was a group of male activists who had 
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always been the decision-makers. They had the power to decide when and 
how women participated in the war,” what would be the women’s agenda, and 
how women would accomplish their tasks.*! 

Men also had the power to control media and personal communication. 
They could channel the communication process for their own benefit and to 
the detriment of women. This fact is not specific to Bissau-Guinean society. 
This characterizes the relationships between powerful and marginalized 
groups across cultures. Marginalized women’s groups often end up accepting 
the situation stoically and do not feel concerned about the macro sociopolitical 
and economic issues that seem to fall within the sphere of male power. If they 
accept the situation unconsciously, they see it as the norm within which their 
society should function. 

Women’s behavior vis-a-vis the men reflects the dichotomy of the specific 
occupations into which the sexes are classified in modern Guinea Bissau 
society. Women oversee household management, while men oversee the 
outside world, managing the community in general. The tendency to keep 
women outside of the decision-making sphere appears normal to most of the 
communities in Guinea Bissau. Controlling all the components of the society 
gives men the power to control politics and all other sectors of the society. 

The fact that men have traditionally been viewed as representatives of 
the communities gave them the power that they needed in order to cast the 
history of the communities as they saw it. As in the past, they continued to 
silence women’s voices in order to focus on male narratives of glorious male 
participation in the historical progress of humankind. I believe because of that, 
some Bissau Guinean female fighters seemed to lack interest in challenging the 
“official narrative” or “official discourse” regarding the liberation war, finding 
it easier to adopt the male-centered version of events as their own. However, 
by the time most of the women had finished recounting their stories of the 
liberation struggle, they were able to admit or to recognize their importance 
and the pivotal roles they had played in the war victories. I believe the self- 
paradox behavior has a great deal to do with the traditional or present 
sociocultural beliefs and structures of the Bissau Guinean communities and 


with colonial rules and policies. 
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Bringing Womens Roles and Voices Back into 
the Official Discourses 


My research and the women’s own narratives contradict traditional gender 
stereotypes of women’s roles in the Bissau Guinean liberation wars. The 
view that all war—and especially this one—is the exclusive domain of men 
is fallacious. Pronatalist policies in which women’s sole responsibility is to 
reproduce the new nation as mothers and wives to compensate for lives lost in 
the struggle are not necessarily natural. After the wars, women are sent back 
home because “war is understood as totally a male affair”* But internationally, 
changes have occurred over the last decades of the twentieth century; female 
soldiers have reached higher ranks and played increasingly important roles 
in the militaries of several countries. However, in the past, when women 
were needed to support the war, they were given assigned roles designed 
to serve the needs of male participants: as wives, prostitutes, entertainers, 
cooks, launderers, spies, and sympathetic nurses, but in almost every case as 
subordinates.” These supportive and nurturing roles are presented in “official” 
narratives as secondary to the main events of combat. 

Historically, African women were able to directly or indirectly influence the 
production and allocation of strategic resources prior to the implementation of 
colonial systems, as they played important roles in the political, religious, and 
economic spheres.** However, it is important to acknowledge, as mentioned 
by Philip Havik, that in “segmentary” or acephalous communities women’s 
roles were less glamorous “but noteworthy” than women of “centralized” 
communities.” Changes occurred during the pre-colonial and colonial 
periods.” Through time, women developed strategies to stop the erosion of 
their rights and privileges or to “enhance their marginal position”” 

In the Algerian war, women participated fully as fighters. Frantz Fanon saw 
them not only as the centerpiece of the colonial setting, but also as equally 
important participants in the anti-colonial war.** Algerian women fought as 
freedom fighters, carried arms against the French colonial system and its army, 
and planted bombs in Algiers. The revolutionary phase of the war occasioned 
transformations in sexual relations and women's status, because the leaders 
considered it a priority.” From my findings, I realized that Guinea Bissau 


women combatants were more focused on concrete issues than on abstract 
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political ones; in short, the idea of women’s emancipation had been accepted 
by a very few women, who mostly followed the party line. In order for these 
women to deal with the idea of women’s emancipation, what I call the self- 
paradox agenda of the Bissau-Guinean women combatants needed to be 
overcome. 

Bissau-Guinean female interviewees readily discussed the reasons for the 
war, the denouement of the war, Cabral as a visionary, and the leadership 
and heroic actions of many male fighters without discussing women’s roles. 
Sano Seydi, for example, was the wife of Musa Diamba. They both joined the 
liberation struggle in 1963 and served under the command of Innocentio 
Cani in the eastern front, who was involved in the killing of Amilcar Cabral 
later. Musa was killed during a combat operation in the village of Kankefala 
on January 1, 1965. Sano stayed on the eastern front as a cook and transporter 
until the end of the war. She returned to her village, Dialakoto, sick and 
without medical care, and later she joined her sister in Gabu. Na Ndjati was 
the wife of Famara Djassi; she was recruited by Malan Sanha, in the southern 
region. Her husband, like Malan Sanha, organized weapons transport convoys 
composed mostly of women from Guinea Conakry to the different fronts in 
Guinea-Bissau. In the case of Guinea Bissau, just because of that contribution, 
women voice should be heard. And to do so, the official narrative must include 
them to make them feel comfortable and to enable them to move away from 
what I called the self-paradox issue. 

So, what did I learn as scholar? First, in most of African liberation 
movements, women have been left out of the narratives of the struggles. 
Second, when presenting the struggles, most of male participants’ discourses 
and social scientist’s discourses have focused on the macro-narratives about 
nationalism, charismatic leadership, or class struggles. In these narratives, it 
is the struggles of the colonizers vs. the colonized, the applications of Marxist 
theories, and comparisons between different nationalist struggles around the 
world that are the focal points. After several years of discussion with female 
participants in the national liberation war in Guinea Bissau, I understood 
there were several different struggles within the fight for independence in 
Guinea Bissau. 

The reasons why some of those underlying struggles have not been viewed 
by social scientists was because of their interest in comparing different 
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struggles, or in fitting the Bissau Guinean struggles into pre-conceived 
paradigms or macro-narratives. In other words, scholars come with a 
preconceived theoretical framework and want to make sure the Guinea- 
Bissauan case fits their understanding of a national liberation movement or of 
decolonization struggles. These precepts have led to the silencing of subaltern 
groups such as women. During the years of the liberation war in Guinea 
Bissau, Stephanie Urdang was the only one focusing on recalling women’s 
involvement in the struggle for independence, while others, such as Gerard 
Chaliand and Basil Davidson, mentioned or interviewed female combatants 


as a side affair. 


Conclusion 


By focusing on female fighters’ narratives, what I discovered and learned was 
this: At first, female fighters/combatants/participants did not want to discuss 
their personal involvement or roles. They would do that only after gaining 
a sense of familiarity, often first discussing personal matters that seemed to 
not have anything to do with the war. When they started talking about their 
involvement, they presented their concerns as more related to the deterioration 
of their daily life activities, the destruction of their family lives. They presented 
the war narrative in a way that was different from the traditional discourse. 
Even though they faced some gender-based challenges, they participated in all 
aspects of the struggles, in addition to accomplishing their duties as women. 
They trusted their leader Amilcar Cabral implicitly, and they still believe if he 
were alive, they would not have been shut out after Portuguese Guinea became 
the Republic of Guinea-Bissau. 


Gendering War Space and Heroinization of 
Female Fighters 


The Gendering of War Zone Space 


Historically, war zones have always been gendered in the general historiography 
and “official” narratives of war; however, in the female combatants’ narratives of 
the Guinea-Bissau liberation war, they view themselves as having participated 
in or witnessed all actions throughout the war from 1963 to 1973. They see 
women as having been engaged in a true struggle on all battlefronts. Carmen 
Pereira claimed that women participated in every combat for the liberation 
of the country from the time when the PAIGC moved to Conakry in Guinea 
after September 1959 through to the Medina Boé declaration of independence 
in 1973. She stated that during the early stage of the mobilization, women 
villagers were the first to volunteer. 

Even when women combatants had been asked to stop participating 
in combat operations, some of them refused, and a large number of other 
women continued to witness the battles as they worked as nurses, weapons 
transporters, spies, and cooks in the combat zones.! The decision of the 1964 
Cassaca Congress regarding women’s involvement in combat operations did 
not keep them all from fighting. Carmen believed that the person who best 
exemplified women’s participation in the war was Titina Silla? As political 
commissars, women such as Titina Silla and Carmen Pereira participated in 
political meetings as well as in battles. 

In the Guinea Bissau liberation war, female fighters were very involved in 
their liberation war. But that fact did not mean that they did not face gender- 
based challenges on the battlefield. Male fighters in this war, as in others, saw 


direct combat operations as properly male space. However, PAIGC women as 
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nurses, and eventually transporters of the wounded, were never far away from 
combat zones, often waiting until the end of hostilities to enter the field, when 
combat operations were likely over and male fighters had moved on to another 
place.” Thus, the same space, at different periods of time, belonged to male 
fighters and to women. 

Each group, at the time they “owned” the space, had total control of it, and 
the other group was not allowed to enter, even though it happened sometimes 
that the women entered the field at a point when their group was not yet in 
full control of it. The interaction of the two sexes on the battlefield contributed 
strongly to PAIGC success, because without women’s roles as weapon carriers, 
wounded transporters, and fighters at different periods, it would have been 
very difficult to achieve victory. Transporting wounded fighters, weapons, and 
information are key factors in winning a war. And women combatants did all 
of that, even when they were forbidden to participate in direct combat. 

Another revolutionary action involved how women, in addition to their 
familial duties, worked as sentinels and guards during the day, but not at night. 
At night, male fighters took charge of the security of the camp or village. 
Hence, the process of guarding the camp was gendered. The decision about 
which gender group would mount guard depended on the risk of attacks and 
perception of courage. Making women guard during the day and sleep at night 
was based on the idea that women might not be able to face the emotional 
and physical insecurity of the dark. Thus, the division of guard duties between 
women and men, between day and night, was culturally defined. 

Places never mentioned in conventional narrations of the war became 
important parts of the narratives collected from women combatant; these 
included places such as those allocated for cooking, fetching water, washing 
clothes, and caring for babies. This is exemplified in an anecdote from Juditi 
Gomes. Juditi remembered preparing meals with other women when they 
were informed about the arrival of the “Tuga.” They hid the rice and pestles 
and ran away. A homem grande (elder man) called to them and let them hide 
in his huts, and he took away the rifle Juditi was carrying. Juditi and the other 
women started cleaning the house. Later that day, after the Portuguese had 
passed, the women went back to what they were doing. As Commandant 
Lucio and his group of guerilla fighters were passing around the rice field 
where the women worked, he yelled a remark about Juditi having a rifle and 
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pilon at the same time.” Men never cooked, fetched water, or washed the camp 
members’ clothes. 

At first, male fighters did not want to share the “manliest” space of the 
battlefield. In the general view, combat operations required courageous, 
physically and mentally tough, solid men. Men saw battlefields and combat 
operations as their own spaces; they did not want to share this space or appear 
to be sharing this space with women combatants. By accepting a shared 
battlefield space and the PAIGC’s request in 1961 about ending polygyny and 
authorizing women’s right to divorce, male combatants and men in general felt 
as if they were losing control and thus power over women. 

In order to maintain their space and power, male combatants defined two 
spaces in the war zones. The first space was male, occupied by those who 
were doing the shooting and fighting (male combatants and very few female 
combatants). The second space was female, occupied by those who were 
responsible for military logistics, nursing wounded combatants, and militia 
(liberated zones’ security agents). Women taught and cooked in the liberated 
zones and villages (all were women combatants). In the male narratives of 
the war, all the sources focus on the fighting space, a space occupied by male 
combatants, and ignore the space occupied by the women in the front lines. By 
separating the spaces, the women combatants’ history becomes disconnected 
from the rest of the war. Women’s participation as active agents in the war 
becomes the “her-story” of the war.’ “Her-story” was not included in the 
“official” discourse of the war, in which male agencies constituted the complete 
war history.” 

Even though female fighters showed what they could do during the early 
years of the nationalist struggle, from 1961 to 1967, they faced discrimination 
in direct combat participations. Fatu Turé confirms that women and male 
fighters lived together in the camps and villages. “They [women] were cooking 
and washing clothes for the camp’s members. They [women] all participated 
in military and political training, and all worked for the success of the war"? 
Sandé NHaga confirms this view: 


We were cooking, washing clothes. We were doing all the womanly tasks 
because if we as women do not do it who will do it? It was our job to take 
care of all the women’s tasks. While doing all this work we have to be alert 
and avoid being located by the Portuguese. In cases of attack, our base 
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commander in Ballacounda, Mamady Kamara, ordered us women to run 
into the mangrove swamp, the rice field, or the forest to protect ourselves.” 


Most of the PAIGC male members and fighters supported the idea 
that women had to stay behind the front lines. Each of them had specific 
explanations about why women should stay behind. Barnaté Sanha said, 
“Women got scared easily and always put the life of the fighters in danger. 
They are not suited for combat operations”? Hutna Yala, another Balanta man 
and combat veteran, believed that a woman's place was in the house, and not to 
fight with the Portuguese. According to him, “men are suited to fight. Women 
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are suited to take care of the family and their husband, not to fight’ 


War and Manhood from Female Fighters’ Perspectives 


Guinea Bissau female fighters had different views in regard to women’s 
participation in direct combat operations. While some claimed women were 
suited to take guns and fight, others disagreed. Juditi Gomes claims that it is 
not only that men do not believe women can take up arms against invaders but 
also that most women do not believe they can do that. She continued, saying 
that in Guinea Bissau men have overseen defending the territory. Women do 
not fight because they are supposedly not physically strong enough to defeat 
an armed enemy. During the colonial period, it was always men who fought 
the Portuguese forces.“ When men went to fight, women stayed in the villages 
and prayed for their safety." It was only with the arrival of Cabral that women 
were asked to take an active role in the war. And many did what they could to 
help men win the war.'° 

In the case of the Guinea Bissau liberation war, Juditi Gomes and some 
participants testified that women were not suited to participate in wars. 
Historically, in most African societies, men are caricatured as warriors, while 
the few female warriors are equated as heroines and their actions are idealized. 
For example, Titina Silla, a female fighter, had been portrayed as heroine 
and personified as a “superwoman.” In any conversation regarding women’s 
participation in active combat operations, men and women combatants will 
cite her name. In most ways, she acted the same as the male fighters acted, 
but the fact that she was a woman, in Guinea Bissau, for the general observer 
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unaccustomed to seeing women participate in combat operations, she was 
idolized and became the representative of all the women who participated 
in combat operations in the Bissau-Guinean liberation war. In other words, 
Titina did not appear to be a typical woman. 

The idolization of the women who participated in combat operations, 
in fact, reinforced the idea that war was exclusively for men. However, it 
is important to attest that the heroinization of female participants in direct 
operations as a way to keep women out of the revolutionary and essential roles 
they played in the war did not diminish the importance of their participation. 
Despite male portrayals, female participation was equal to and as important as 


male participation for the success of the liberation war. 


Societal Structure in War Narratives 


Guinea Bissau societal structure shaped the way in which communities 
explained or decided who would participate in war. In communities in which 
women were not allowed to participate in wars, even if this conception or 
belief was challenged, it could never be fully overcome. For example, some of 
the women combatants seemed surprised when I asked if they participated in 
direct combat. Fatu Turé responded, “No, no, no, we women have not been 
part of combat operations. Our tasks were cooking, washing clothes, etc”! 
Fatu Turé is a Mandinka woman. Cau Sambu, one of the first mobilizers of the 
PAIGC, recruited her in 1963. Turé is from the village of Cicior, and she moved 
between different military bases or barracks near the southern front. She and 
other women cooked and washed the clothes of base members. As members 
of the militia, women worked as guards, weapon transporters, and military 
logistic transporters from Kandiafa to all the fronts under the supervision of 
Bacar Konté using baskets, walking for long distances without shoes.'* Fatu Turé 
attests that even though women were trained by the PAIGC instructors militarily 
and politically, and on several occasions carried AKs, they did not participate 
or were not authorized to participate in combat operations by the PAIGC 
decision-makers after the Cassaca Congress in 1964. The only circumstance in 
which they might fire a gunshot would be for defensive purposes. Ndalla Mané, 
surprised by my question, likewise responded, “No, and none of us as women, 


in our barracks, were called to join combat operations"? 
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It was mostly at the exception of the Bijagós' women who accompanied 
their men into battle, men who told the narratives of wars in Guinea Bissau 
because they were the ones who fought and participated in military campaigns. 
Indeed, even though women may have been present in some of the wars, the 
official narrators of the war continued to be men. In many African traditions, a 
male narrator is present during military operations between different political 
entities.” The presence of male narrators in wars corresponded to the general 
belief that only courageous, strong, and emotionally and physically tough 
male fighters can tolerate the harshness and violence of war. The presence of 
a male narrator or griot responds to the desire to have someone present who 
will narrate the story of the battle, not just for those who were not present, but 
also for future generations.” Thus, a link is established between participation 
in the war, war narratives, and men’s narrations. As male griots transmitted 
stories of wars and courageous behavior, in most of West African societies 
such as the Balanta in Guinea Bissau, the Fulani in Senegal, and the Mandinka 
in Mali, women have overseen the education of children through stories, 
myths, and legends. This teaching is organized within the familial sphere and 
happens inside family homes. It has occurred in what some scholars call the 
familial or private sphere, to emphasize the fact that only family members will 
witness women’s performances as narrators or teachers. Outside the house in 
general, male narrators (djalli in Mandinka and gauulo in Fula communities) 
have been the “griots” Women singers, who sang and danced in between the 
male master of the parole’s speeches, have sometimes accompanied them.” So 
mens roles as narrators are not simply as oral or written authors, but also as 
the transmitters of tradition. 

The Balanta and Diola in Guinea-Bissau have been socially egalitarian, in 
contrast to the Fulaand Mandinka. A council ofelders made decisions. Although 
Balanta and Diola have been less stratified and without a hierarchical power, 
male figures have been charged with the representation of the community and 
the narration of the community’s history. For example, in Bijagos people in the 
Bijagos islands, even though the society is egalitarian, it was almost impossible 
to see women speaking during meetings or in large crowds of people. Women 
are present, but they are guided by the masters of the ceremony who are, most 
of the time, male figures.” 
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Some women’s discourses reinforce men’s desire to control the narratives 
of the war. Teresa NQuamé observed that women never competed with 
men for power, because each of the groups was assigned specific tasks in the 
liberation war. Women and men shared some tasks and power, even though 
most of the time the male group was the one leading the discussions, work 
tasks, defense, and rituals. In the case of war narratives, as the men were the 
ones always defending and fighting for the community, it was normal for 
them to oversee the war narratives.” This is the origin of men controlling the 
narrative of the war. The same thing is happening now; even though women 
participated in the liberation war, they let the men narrate the war. When the 
men told the stories, they focused on themselves, neglecting to mention all 
of the combatants. Men unconsciously took control of the narratives without 
integrating women into their recitations, and they consciously took control 
because they believed they were the important actors in the victory.” 

One-sided narratives of the war are not something new in Guinea-Bissau. 
After the liberation war, male fighters just followed the same patterns and 
practices as their ancestors had followed in the past. And when the men 
omitted women participants from the story, women did not react, because 
they accepted and respected the traditional culture. Women, at the exception 
of female societies, and the young have been accustomed not to discuss or 
challenge men’s or elders’ power, decisions, or narratives anywhere in Guinea 
Bissau.” 

Female fighters participated in combat operations during most of the 
wartime. When they were asked to stay behind, many of them refused. “Titina 
is pictured as the model of women the PAIGC was trying to create in Guinea- 
Bissau,” said Francisca Pereira. She was a fighter who participated in direct 
combat operations in the northern region. Significantly, Titina represented 
a large group of women who refused to follow the directives regarding how 
women should act or not act. Another woman who took part in the fighting, 
Joanita Da Silva Rosa, lost her right eye in direct combat operations around 
Medina Boé, and Teresa NQuamé, as a naval fusilier, sunk two Portuguese 
boats in the northern region.” Many more female fighters refused to stay 
behind; these women cited represent the tip of the iceberg, as confirmed by 
Joanita da Silva Rosa.”8 
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It is accepted that in the early years of the struggle, everyone, both men 
and women, fought. It was only later that roles changed because first, the 
population numbers dropped, and second, the idea of having a national army 
emerged. There was a desire to protect women, as mothers of the nation, in 
order to ensure future population growth. Hence, the women were exempted 
from participating in operations that might expose them to a high risk of injury 
and death. However, the plan was in place and women started to train for 
combat, but they did not participate in combat operations at that time, because 
the PAIGC declared unilateral independence a year later.” It is also important 
to note that even though the party decided to stop women’s participation in 
combat operations in the middle of the war, many women did not respect this 
decision. A number of them, and on all fronts, continued to participate as 


naval fusiliers, nurses, and fighters, such as Joanita and Teresa. 


Gendered Liberated Zones 


A very important addition to village life was the decision in 1964 to place 
women on every village committee. The village committee was a group of five 
elected persons in the villages of the liberated zones. Regarding the village 
committees, most of my interviewees and the documents I have consulted 
affirm that the committees were composed of five members, but in Gerard 
Chaliand’s book Tchico Té (Francisco Mendes), the political commissar for 
the northern inter-region, speaking to Chaliand, states that “we have held 
elections for a Party committee in each village of the liberated regions. We 
call it a tabancas [Creole for village] committee. In general, it is composed of 
three men and three women, and is elected by the village assembly, in other 
words, by the entire adult population of the village”? Until the decision was 
made by the PAIGC, the five elected officials were men. In 1964, the Cassaca 
Congress directed that two of the five elected must be women. In a certain 
way, this decision was a step forward in the visibility of women on legislative 
committees.*! However, it was not enough to achieve complete gender equality 
because, as was confirmed by Eva Gomes, the women were never able to 
challenge male power because they were only two against three men.” 
Female combatants were divided into three different groups, each associated 
with the typical roles’ women had occupied before. The three groups were 
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composed of female officers with political and military roles, women with 
household duties and limited military roles such as surveillances or defensive 
military roles, and finally women with lesser military roles such as transporters 
and economic agents. 

The first group of women was those who mostly lived in the camps as 
political officers, such as Carmen Pereira, Teodora Gomes, and Titina Silla; 
they were political commissars who were mandated to supervise political 
training in liberated zones. They also participated in all the military meetings 
regarding battle plans and the activities of nurses and “sapadura,’ whose tasks 
were respectively to follow the male fighters to provide medical care for the 
wounded and to set mines. Some of these women also participated in combat 
operations, like Joanita da Silva Rosa. These women completely challenged 
traditional notions of roles of women in the public sphere as they participated 
in political decision-making or in military operations, which had never been 
considered as women's roles. 

The second group was composed of women living in the camps or villages 
who were responsible for cooking, washing clothes, fetching water, and working 
as daily sentinels or guards under the supervision of male fighters, but who 
never joined the combat operations or participated in the militias. This was 
also revolutionary, as having women living in military environments, other 
than to cook or fetch water for the nationalist fighters, was unprecedented. 
In military settings men, not women, traditionally accomplished these tasks. 
In addition, having women working as sentinels or guards at night was 


completely a challenge of the military sphere as male space. 


Women Defining Their Roles and Participation in the War 


Many women combatants valorized their own feminine roles in the liberation 
war. Fanta Sané was a proud cook in Kandiafara on the eastern front, and 
the figurative mother of the combatants, whom she called “sons?” Fatoumata 
Diallo, who was never interested in politics, was also very proud of her 
participation.” They viewed their roles as natural and normal without bragging 
about it or emphasizing the political aspect of their participation. This begins 
to explain why they were left out of the official narrative of the war. However, 
many of the women I interviewed spoke harshly about how the country has 
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been handled since independence. Most of them believed that the PAIGC’s 
ideals during the war have been rejected or forgotten by the current party 
leaders and the government. For example, Segunda Sambu remembered the 
suffering they went through as women. She, her husband, and husband's 
brother participated in the war. Her husband's brother was killed. As former 


combatants, her husband and his late brother were never paid as war veterans. 


We do not have either house or money. My husband and I live on the 
15,000 XOF [US $30] I receive monthly from the war veteran services. We 
women did our share in sending the Portuguese back to their country. Now 
do you think [asking me] the men could win the fight without us women 
fighting with them? No, because empty stomachs will not help in combat 
operations. 


At the starting point of the liberation war, it was believable that the PAIGC 
leadership moved away from its earlier vision of what must be done in order to 
build a suitable independent country. Itis possible that the decision to integrate 
women into the struggle after 1959 was not fully accepted and understood 
by all the PAIGC leadership. Perhaps Amilcar Cabral’s progressivist views on 
gender relations and establishing sociocultural equality were in the minority 
within the organization he helped build. 

The combination of women and men working together was the reason 
for victory, but most of the men did not understand or recognize that.** The 
slow recognition of women’s participation in “official” narratives of the war 
reminded me of Maria Santos’ opinions in Stéphanie Urdang’s work. Maria 
Santos was a young woman under thirty, who after independence came 
back from Portugal to take up a responsible position on one of the UDEMU 
commissions. Urdang accompanied Santos to a women’s meeting organized by 
the UDEMU in 1974.7 Santos said: 


We are fighting for a piece of the pie. The men control the pie, and we don't 
want men to give us a piece of their pie. For if we accept something that is 
given to us, even if it is half, we will never have the same power as those who 
gave it. They will still control it. What we want to do is to destroy this pie so 
that men and women, together, can build a new pie where women will be 
totally equal with men.” 
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Maria Santos’ assertion is still valid for today’s women in Guinea Bissau, 
because women are still struggling to get their part of the pie, while men are 
refusing to share. When talking to Bissau-Guineans such as Joanita, Segunda, 
and Fanta, it would seem as if almost nothing has changed. Urdang concludes 
her book by writing that women will have to wait at least one generation to 
measure the progress made regarding women’s emancipation.” 

All of these women present their participation as crucial. Responses to 
the question “could male fighters have won the war without women?” varied 
depending on the persons place in the contemporary sociopolitical structure 


of the Bissau-Guinean society. One interesting response from a woman was: 


We should not look at your question in terms of whether if women did not 
participate in the struggle, could men alone win the struggle, because both 
groups played crucial roles in the war, and both of them are benefiting from 
the success and the liberation of the country by living free; women have the 
right to decide for themselves, and forced marriage is not allowed anymore.“ 


Former women combatants who are now very close to the government 
and the party leadership gave me similar answers. Francisca Pereira cited for 
me all the benefits that women got from their participation. She talked about 
the number of women in village councils, the participation of women in the 
national popular assembly, and their roles in the UDEMU.*! Carmen Pereira 
discussed women in the executive bureau of the PAIGC and the government, 
as well as how the male fighters and the PAIGC executive bureau valorized 
the women’s participation and roles in the war.” Their responses led me to 
ask, “Why, then, are women under-represented in the narratives of the war?” 
Their responses were almost identical. Women are under-represented in the 
narrative of the war because those who recall the war narratives asked only 
men, and only for what they want to know.” What the women who made this 
type of argument have in common is that they have or had high positions in the 
party or in the governments that have ruled the country since independence, 
or they have been or are representatives in the popular assembly. In a certain 
way, they all benefitted from defending the party, and wanted to show the 
positive side of the war and the party. Of them all, only Eva Gomes criticized 


the slow process of liberating women in Guinea-Bissau.“ 
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The second main response to my question revealed the frustration of 
women veterans about having their contributions minimized and being left 
out of the political and economic systems since the country was liberated. “We 
women were never recognized for the roles we played in the liberation war, 
and we are left outside of the system. We gained no political recognition, and 
we are out of the economic system. We live with difficulties. Even the ones who 
got sick from the work we were doing during the war are not being taken care 
of” said Segunda Sambu.“ In another form, NDo Mané says the same: “The 
men are egotistical. They do whatever it takes to get the help they need by 
promising that things will change for the better for the women, but when they 
get what they want things get back to the usual?” This response reflects the 
views of most of the women I interviewed in Guinea-Bissau. I sensed bitterness 
in the voices of these women. Some of them recognized that the party did 
accomplish something, but they didn’t consider to be enough, because forced 
marriages still occur, and in a society where very few people request or get civil 
marriage certificates and most live in “common law” arrangements without 
any official document, it is almost impossible to control polygyny.* Others, 
such as Dialan Diamba, also claimed that traditions and customs never go 
away, or else go away very slowly, because the ones who are making laws are 
the ones benefiting from polygyny and forced marriage.“ When I said, “A few 
women said the party recognized women’s roles and participation, and that the 
party did improve women’s conditions during and after the war,’ the response 


was unanimous: “Are we blind?””” 


What is very clear is that very few groups of women are profiting from 
their involvement in the war. Those who have been involved in the party 
at a high level and in the government since the beginning of the struggle 
for independence and today are still the ones who are the beneficiaries of 
political and governmental positions. If you look, they do not represent 
twenty women. They can say whatever, but we all know the truth. 


The common denominator among these women is that all except a few 
of them are excluded from the current political and economic systems, or 
they are far from where decisions are made. Of all the women I interviewed, 
fewer than five said men had recognized their roles; the large majority said 
their roles had never been recognized. The male fighters think about woman 
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fighters mostly as mothers, wives, and sisters, but not as guerilla fighters or 
freedom fighters. In order to protect their power, men divided the space 
and tasks along gender lines, and women accepted the spatial division, even 
though some simultaneously challenged this role definition. The women let 
the men decide what the official narrative of the war would be, but women 
combatants, without saying anything, understood that their participation was 
crucial to the success of the war. Furthermore, their participation was not 
linked to women’s emancipation or “liberation,” as Urdang wanted to define 
their involvement. Their participation responded to their needs and desires to 
take care of their families and protect their family life. The next chapter will 
address the following question: What are the consequences of having women 
excluded from the “official” narrative and of the female self-paradox agenda in 
the postwar attempts to eliminate inequality between women and men? 


Conclusion 


As we see, initially in Portuguese Guinea, both male and female members of 
the PAIGC tended to underrepresent and resist the role of women combatants 
in the nationalist struggle for independence. Most importantly, this initial 
underrepresentation of female fighters and their roles and participation in the 
movement and war became part of the official male-based narrative of the war. 
However, when female fighters are given an opportunity to express “their” 
narrative of the war, more and more women resist and challenge the traditional 
or official male-centered narrative of the war. The new, female-based narrative 
presents women participants in the Portuguese liberation war as active in 
every aspect of the national struggle, ranging from traditional female roles 
to active participation in military and hostile environments and engaging in 
direct combat operations, in spite of facing tough male resistance in many 
aspects of their involvement. This new, female-centric narrative repositions 


and revalues the role of these women in our current understanding of the war. 
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Gender Roles and the First Republic 


Women played key roles in the liberation war, even though male fighters 
considered them subaltern participants. Male views of women’s roles and 
the official narrative of the war affected how women perceived and valued 
their participation. In a sense, women combatants minimized their roles and 
participation, even though the part they played was quite significant. 

Among its other goals, the PAIGC sought to emancipate women and establish 
gender equality, so it is important for us to ask whether women achieved their 
goals of political and social equality. If not, how do we uncover the postcolonial 
hopes and ambitions of the participants of a failed gender revolution? One 
answer is that the success of the revolution itself masked the failures of gender 
liberation. Men did not allow real change to take place, so the goals and hopes of 
the independence struggle were not realized. Many of the former male fighters 
easily slipped back into their old misogynistic and sexist attitudes, while most 
women gave up the struggle for equality as they surrendered their importance 
in the liberation war narrative. Women took active political and social roles in 
the new republic, but they were marginalized as workers and as elected officials. 
The consequences of the behavior toward women led to the emergence of an 
elite group composed mostly of by Bissau Guinean individuals with Cabo 
Verdean backgrounds. Many women refused to challenge old sociocultural 
behaviors and laws. Those who were ready to challenge conventions or to 


implement laws promoting equality faced male resistance. 


Old Societal Structure: Back to Normal 


During the period in which the PAIGC controlled some liberated zones 
and after their declaration of independence and implementation of 


the new government and new policies, it was clear that men did not want 
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gender-based changes. For example, in the education sector, 13,361 primary 
school students lived in liberated zones during the war in 1965-66 (9,821 
males and 3,540 females).' Yet, the number of female students decreased by 
1970-71 (male students: 10,898 and female students: 2,155). According to 
Cabral, the party did not succeed in increasing the number of female students 
in liberated zones, because the teachers (only 2 percent of them women) 
as educators and as political agents did not perform their educational and 
political duties properly, and what they were doing did not support the 
political work of the party.” The recruiting officers very rarely selected women 
to be teachers for two reasons. Few women qualified for the work, and the 
party tried to make the schools more acceptable to traditional and hesitant 
minds by not recruiting a lot of women teachers.‘ 

The sources indicate that the problem of education also involved other factors 
such as a lack of interest in educating women or a disinterest in challenging 
the overall traditional sociocultural behavior or views about women and 
school. Also, since most of the teachers were men, the tendency to replicate 
old views about women’s education became greater. Only 25 to 30 percent of 
primary school children and one-quarter of secondary school students were 
female, reflecting the families’ refusal to release their female children for a 
formal education. The low representation of women in the education system 
resulted in a lack of commitment by male leaders and most of the components 
of Bissau-Guinean society, including many women who refused to challenge 
the traditional sociocultural fabric of their society. 

Politics is arguably the arena in which gender inequality remained most 
pronounced even after the declaration of independence. Although women 
have entered educational institutions and the labor force in significant 
numbers around the globe, women hold only about 17 percent of the world’s 
parliamentary seats today. In Guinea Bissau, women’s representation in the 
National Assembly is even lower than the worldwide female representation 


percentage.” 


Women rarely occupied positions of crucial political leadership. Although 
women were free to run for political office, they did not hold many 
significant political positions. The discrepancy between the official policy of 
gender equality and the low representation of women in political leadership 
has inevitably aroused several interpretations and speculation about the 
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seriousness of the Bissau Guinean commitment to gender equality. By 
1977 the number of women in top leadership positions remained low. A 
breakdown of women in some of the leadership positions was as follows: 
National Popular Assembly, 19 women among 150 delegates (including 
Carmen Pereira as vice president), State Council, 2 women of 14 members 
(Ana Maria Cabral and Francisca Pereira); Regional Presidents or Governors, 
1 woman (Francisca Pereira) of 8; Permanent Commission of PAIGC, 0 
woman of 8 members; Executive Committee of the Struggle, 1 woman of 26 
members (Carmen Pereira); Superior Council of the Struggle, 2 women of 
90 members (Francisca Pereira and Carmen Pereira). As Urdang points out, 
the figures were not enhanced by the fact that there was an overlap in the 
positions occupied by women, reducing the absolute total. 


The party Congress was the basic institution of sovereignty in Guinea-Bissau. 
The first Congress in Cassaca gave birth to the party organization. The second 
Congress, in September 1973, declared the existence of the state. The third 
Congress (November 15-20, 1977) proposed policy guidelines. Women were 
under-represented or not represented at all of the Congresses. For example, 
only 6 percent of the 303 Third Congress delegates were women.’ The relatively 
small percentage of women delegates reflects their relatively peripheral role 
within the party. 

Some scholars, such as Joshua Forrest, look at this discrepancy as an 
indication of the lack of serious commitment to certain social issues by the 
male PAIGC leaders, who were often cynical regarding the aims and practices 
of the revolution. Forrest states that postcolonial society was unsupportive 
of women’s causes, and the Women's Commission was simply a social 
club centered in Bissau. The Women’s Commission played a symbolic role at 
best, perpetuating the myth that there was a genuine commitment to prioritize 
the progressive emancipation and equality of women. 

Several women I interviewed confirmed Forrests view. Udé Camara 
and NDo Mané saw the under-representation of women in political and 
governmental affairs as the result of the disinterest of male political decision- 
makers in women’s agendas or their well-being. Since the independence, the 
PAIGC leaders and government officials referred to women’s issues only when 
they wanted a large mobilization during meetings, when foreigners were 


visiting the country, and during political elections. During those periods, they 
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would say whatever women wanted to hear, such as emphasizing the issues of 
civil rights, job creation, and financing women’s small businesses.’ Afterward, 
they forgot about their promises until circumstances again required." 

The under-representation of women in the Bissau Guinean political and 
governmental spheres is not something new or surprising, given the fact 
that during the war, even though the party made clear its desire to end the 
sociopolitical exclusion and exploitation of women, it did not do much to make 
it happen. The reason rested within the party structure, in which there was a 
great deal of opposition to women’s emancipation. After independence, with 
the death of Cabral, it became obvious that women’s emancipation was not one 
of the main concerns of the state. The women chosen to lead the emancipation 
movement were mostly not interested in the issue of emancipation or were 
simply not ready to take on the fight that was needed to convince the party to 
focus more interest on women’s issues. 

After independence, the hard-won unity achieved by Amilcar Cabral soon 
started to disintegrate. President Luis Cabral reinforced his power by imposing 
his will on all the country’s structures, and many of the war participants 
suffered because of it! Luis Cabral started to develop controversial 
constitutional reform which allowed Cabo Verdeans to hold political posts in 
Guinea Bissau, although Bissau-Guineans were not permitted to hold offices 
in the archipelago." Christoph Kohl states that most “Bissau-Guinean Cabo 
Verdeans” are part of the Bissau-Guinean's middle and upper classes who 
participate in the “country’s politics, bureaucracy, civil society, intelligentsia, 
and economy,’ and they represent a “very small proportion of the country’s 
total population” Historical sources suggest that Cabo Verdeans living in the 
coast of Upper Guinea can be traced back to the seventeenth century. Later, 
during the nineteenth century, these Bissau Guinea Cabo Verdeans dominated 
public services and trade.'* “A census revealed that there were 1,703 citizens 
of Cabo Verdean origin in Guinea-Bissau in 1950. Half of them resided in 
Bissau” These people with Cabo Verdean background were called the 
assimilados or “civilized” while the rest of the population; 98 percent, were 
viewed as Indigenous or “uncivilized”! 

In the summer of 1979 in the Bissau-Guinean archipelago, a population 
estimated at 800,000 inhabitants, 250,000 to 300,000 were Bissau-Guineans 
with Cabo Verdean descents.” For Bacar Cassama, the party leaders were more 
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interested in setting up their followers and positioning themselves in regard to 
the different factions within the party and were not interested in developing 
Amilcar Cabral’s vision of an “African” identity.'* In Cassama’s view, women 
and youth suffered the most, but all sections of the country likewise suffered: 
“Amilcar Cabral would not be happy if he came back to see what happened to 
his country. The ideals of the revolution were forgotten because of opportunism 
and corruption within the party and state”!º Joacinta da Rosa Silva states that 
if she had known this was what was going to happen after the liberation war, 
she would not have joined the movement.” Joacinta was not the only woman 
to express such an opinion. 

The health services seemed to be the only sector where the PAIGC fully 
accepted women’s participation as workers. Several hundred nurses and 
auxiliary nurses, both male and female, belonged to the PAIGC. Their number, 
in 1972, was reported to be at least 410.2! However, during the Superior 
Council meeting in 1971, Cabral recognized that keeping women nurses in 
their respective posts while pregnant or dealing with other familial issues 
caused them difficulty: 


A solution needs to be found to the problem of female nurses leaving their 
jobs after having their first child. From the point of view of the party, it was 
pointless to recruit and train a nurse who then would not work.” 


In order to fix the problem, according to Cabral, the party needed to 
convince women to delay having babies until after the war.” In Guinea Bissau, 
only women who were trained in the field of health care were able to find 
jobs in the newly independent country, while the others were demobilized and 
sent back to their villages without employment. The fortunate ones were able 
to become registered as combat veterans in order to receive monthly pay.” 
Most of the women with whom I spoke to at the Former Combatant Ministry 
in Bissau believed the government did not keep all of its wartime promises 
to women after the war.” Even though the health sector was the one place 
where women were accepted most of the time because their participation 
fit within traditional practices, they were not recruited as intended and 
their possibilities of practicing in health professions were limited because of 
traditional beliefs and familial roles. 


100 Women of the Portuguese Guinea Liberation War 
Female Participants in the First Republic 


The attempt to realize the goals of the revolution in general failed because 
policies and conditions within the newly independent country brought about 
the development of a new elite composed mostly of those with Cabo Verdean 
backgrounds, according to Fodé Cassama:”° 


The truth is most of the people who profited from the liberation war 
were people with Cabo-Verdean or Portuguese family names. Because 
the Portuguese brought a lot of them from the Cabo-Verde islands to run 
the colonial administration and because we were autochthones, most of us 
were not educated or went to the indigenous schools, while Cabo Verdeans 
went to the “civilized” and missionary schools in Cabo Verde.” 


For Cassama, the post-independence policy of Luis Cabral was not a very great 
departure from Portuguese colonial policies. Luis Cabral built his government 
and administration around the Cabo-Verdeans and those of Cabo Verdean 
descent.” It did not matter if they were on the side of the Portuguese or the 
PAIGC. 

It is important to understand that the relationship between Guinea-Bissau 
autochthons and those with Cabo Verdean background was the source of many 
discussions in scholarly and political circles, at least since 1959, although for 
the most part the debates were minor.” 

Upon the rise of nationalism in Guinea Bissau, several divisions among 
nationalists became apparent. A crucial one concerned the question of 
whether Guinea-Bissau and Cabo Verde should form one state together 
once independence was achieved or if Guinea Bissau should go its own 
way. Here, anti-Cabo Verdean feelings played a role, as PAIGC rivals like 
Francois Mendy and members of other clandestine parties that opted for a 
“mono-national” solution criticized the Cabo Verdean-dominated PAIGC 


for its binationalist project.” 


Ideological divisions in PAIGC between the Cabo Verde faction and the 
Guinean nationalist faction over the ties between the two countries, as well 
as discontent in the armed forces over a new promotion system resulted 
in a military coup against President Cabral in 1980, led by the famous war 
commando Joao Bernardo (Nino) Vieira.*! 
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As President Cabral promoted trusted soldiers who were close to him, and 
who were mainly Cabo Verdeans, Balanta liberation fighters demanded that 
they should be compensated for their sacrifices with higher positions and 
better pay. As early as 1959, there were reports of tensions between Bissau- 
Guinean Cabo Verdeans and the remaining population, leading to divisions 
among nationalists once independence was achieved.” Some historians believe 
that the assassination of Amilcar Cabral on January 20, 1973, reflected “the 
inner tensions and ideological divisions within the PAIGC, particularly over 
the dominance of the Cabo Verdean leadership and possible unity between 
the islands and Guinea-Bissau” As a result, all the following administrations 
have shown the same pattern of privileging the Cabo Verdeans over the 
autochthons or indigenous citizens, and the same privileged group also 
controlled all of the businesses.” For Antonio Tomas; 


Cabral, a revolutionary of Cape Verdean origin, was killed at the hands of 
his own men from Guinea. Cabral had not taken the resentment between 
Cape Verdeans and Guineans seriously, but at a deeper level, this shows 
that Cabral was incorrect in his explanation of the social process in 
Guinea. He was convinced that a process of cultural osmosis would make 
the Cape Verdeans and Guineans into a community; in reality, Guineans 
took advantage of the anti-colonial war to advance their own agenda of 
power. But it also shows that Cape Verdeans and Guineans, pushed apart by 
colonialism, were culturally irreconcilable.* 


For example, in 1980 there were about two hundred Cabo Verdeans 
in important government and administrative positions.” Some had 
participated in the armed struggle, but many more had come from the 
colonial administration. In theory, the National Popular Assembly (ANP) was 
the highest authority of the state, followed by the Council of State and the 
Council of Ministers or Commissars.* The majority of the Council of State 
and ministers were also members of the Permanent Commission (CP), the 
Executive Committee of the Struggle/Conselho Executivo da Luta (CEL), or 
the Highest Council of the Struggle (CSL). Most members of these groups were 
of Verdean descent. In the 1977-78 Council of State, only Umaro Djalo was not 
of Cabo Verdean descent, and he was not an officer. The other members were 
Luis Cabral as the President of the State and Head of the Council, Francisco 


Mendes as Prime minister, Nino Vieira as Commissar of the Armed Forces, 
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and C. Teixeira as Commissar of National Security and Public Order.” The 
1977-78 Council of Commissars and Ministers of the period were mostly of 
Cabo Verdean descent, with the exception of Joao Bernardo Vieira (Nino), and 
Samba Lamine Mané (two out of twenty ministers).” 

The favoritism that benefited the Cabo Verdeans and those of Cabo 
Verdean descent was not new in Guinea Bissau. Looking at the colonial history 
of the country, the Portuguese policy of assimilation was an integral part of 
the colonial policy. The Portuguese considered the indigenous members of the 
African colonies as racially inferior and needing to be dragged gradually from 
their “primitive” and “savage” condition into the modern world. However, the 
Portuguese did not consider Cabo Verdeans to be “savages” and “primitive?” 
Consequently, they set up a dual system of education in Guinea, one for the 
so-called civilized Cabo Verdeans and Portuguese children, and one for the 
children of the natives or indigenous peoples.” 

Most Bissau Guineans believe that the greatest national problem in the 
country is not the under-representation of women or the existence of gender 
inequalities, but rather the confiscation of political and economic power by 
Bissau Guineans of Cabo Verdean descent. For Mamady Kamara, whom I 
interviewed in front of a large crowd of PAIGC veterans as they were waiting 
for their monthly veteran's pension in Bissau, the problem was not that women 
were under-represented in the political and economic structures, but that the 
autochthons were under-represented, while people of Cabo Verdean descent 
were over-represented.” He and others went into extensive explanation about 
the origin of the issue. According to Mamady, the central factor involved the 
fact that the founding fathers of the PAIGC were all Cabo Verde descendants, 
and that the Cabo Verdeans were the most highly educated in Guinea Bissau at 
that time. When the country became independent, Luis Cabral did not hesitate 
to use them as the core of his administration and as a way to secure his position 
as the president of the country.“ 

While Mamady responded indirectly to my question regarding the under- 
representation of autochthonous women in the political and economic 
structures after independence, Barnaté Sanha was listening. As soon as 
Mamady finished his explanation, Barnaté intervened. For him, the under- 
representation of women autochthones was not the issue, but rather the under- 


representation of Bissau Guineans was the point I needed to focus on: “In this 
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country you need to have connections to find a job. As the Cabo Verdeans and 
those of Cabo Verdean descent were already in the political and economic 
structures, that makes it easy for them to use their connections and find 
jobs, and that was not the case for us autochthons”* Although the question 
of the under-representation of autochthons in the socioeconomic and 
political spheres is a cause for concern, it should not result in overlooking or 
underestimating the under-representation of or bias again women with Bissau 
Guinean background in the processes of job recruitment and law. 

The question of the under-representation of autochthonous Bissau Guinean 
women in political and economic spheres was sensitive and even frustrating for 
people with Cabo Verdean background in general, but particularly for women 
with Cabo Verdean background. I received many explanations, depending 
on the political and economic interests of the interviewees. People such as 
Carmen Pereira, Eva Gomes, and Francisca Pereira responded in one way; 
they turned the issue around and argued that the party and the government 
have always seen the natives of Guinea Bissau and Cabo Verde as one and 
indivisible. Hence, the problem was not about background or origin, but about 
competence and education level.” 

For Quinta da Costa, the under-representation argument is misleading 
because not all people with Cabo Verdean descent benefited from the new- 
found independence. Many people with Portuguese or Cabo Verdean names 
do not have jobs and live equally as miserably as most Bissau Guineans. A 
small group controls the country, and you have to be part of the group in 
order to get the benefits you want or need. Joanita Da Silva Rosa said if the 
administration were truly based on background or family name, then she 
should not suffer. She is of Cabo Verdean origin and lost one of her eyes during 
the war. Her late husband, Eusebio da Costa Ribero, was a Cabo Verdean, 
and he was killed during the war.” She is surviving now with the help of her 
church, which provides her a one-bedroom apartment and a monthly pension 
of 14,000 in local currencies (USD30). 

While I was listening to Quinta da Costa arguing that the problem was the 
elite and exclusive leaders or executives, I recalled a situation that I witnessed in 
July of 2008, when I interviewed Carmen Pereira for the first time in her home. 
Her phone rang while I was interviewing her in the presence of my interpreter 


Juliao Mané Junior. She asked us to excuse her and to stop videotaping our 
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conversation. As soon as she finished her phone conversation, she asked us to 
come back the next day. The reason she gave was that one of her relatives was 
ill at the hospital Simon Mendes, and the doctor was the one who called her 
in our presence to explain the severity of the illness. The doctor told her it was 
imperative for her to find a way to evacuate the patient to Lisbon in Portugal 
as soon as possible. When Juliao and I went back the next day, I asked her 
how her ill relative was doing. She responded that the patient had been sent 
to Lisbon on the late-night flight with the help of the health minister.“ I was 
surprised at how quickly it happened. Connections or not, it was very quick. 


Why No Changes and Continuation of the “Old Behavior”? 


Certain social scientists studying Guinea Bissau, such as Jonina Einarsdottir, 
stated that it would be untruthful to claim that social and cultural changes had 
not taken place in Guinea Bissau over the last fifty years, but those changes 
are not readily visible, or else they are minimal regarding the issues of forced 
or arranged marriages. “Times are changing. Today no young girl has cuts 
made on her body as traditional practices. Adult women who have scars often 
feel ashamed and try to hide them with clothes,” said Apili, a Papel woman in 


her forties, during an interview with Jonina Einarsdottir.* 


“During my fieldwork, I [in post-independence Guinea Bissau] was often 
confronted with contrasts,’ wrote Einarsdottir. “I could see it with my own 
eyes: these women were unhappy, exploited, oppressed and powerless”*º 


Many of the reasons for their unhappiness involved polygyny, forced 
marriages, and poverty. 

Polygyny and arranged marriage are prevalent among several ethnic 
groups in Guinea Bissau, but the demography for the practice is not always 
consistent. In the region of Biombo, 29 percent of the chiefs have four or more 
wives, compared to less than 7 percent for all the other regions.” According 
to Einarsdottir, one-fourth of all married men have more than one wife that 
they have married themselves, and most of them also have inherited wives 
from their dead brothers in the region she studies.” Einarsdottir also provides 
evidence for the existence of forced or arranged marriage in the region.” The 
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only recent change regarding forced marriage is that the marriage of a girl will 
not be arranged before her birth, as it used to be during the pre-independence 
period. However, parents still want to decide whom their daughters will 
marry, since they have both economic and social interests in their children’s 
marriages. 

In Guinea Bissau, people have various opinions regarding arranged 
marriage. I asked whether the laws of the newly independent country and the 
PAIGC policy were intended to liberate women and reject forced marriages.™ 
The group of women with whom I was discussing this in Bairro Luanda, one of 
Bissau's neighborhoods, laughed, and Faniara Mballo responded, 


The fact that you decide whom your daughter is going to marry is not 
something bad, because you as parents have a better view about what is good 
or bad for your daughter. You will never put her in harms way. This is not 
something new, because our parents were choosing husbands for us; why 
not do the same for our daughters?* 


Female subordination is obviously evident in Guinea Bissau. Famara 
Mballo is a Fula woman who was born in 1959 in Farim (in northeastern 
Guinea Bissau). She was fifteen years old at the end of the liberation war. In 
Farim, she remembered helping her mother and other women transport foods 
and military supplies to the PAIGC soldiers or to the FARP. She attended the 
PAIGC schools and learned how to read. After six years of schooling, she 
decided to stay home and help her sick mother in the house. She married her 
cousin, Bacary Seydi, at the age of sixteen. The heads of the two families made 
the arrangements for the marriage. She still lives with her husband in Barrio 
“Militar” in Bissau, and they have three daughters and one son. 

However, not all women agree about the custom. Some of the women in the 
audience nodded their heads in agreement with Famara, while Felicidad Mané 
seemed not to agree with her. For Felicidad, it was not right to have parents 
choosing husbands for their daughters. The daughters should be allowed 
to marry whom they want because it is their future, not the parents future. 
When I asked her, “what would you do if your husband decides to choose your 
daughter’s husband?” She responded, “I will do nothing, but I will not like it. 
But he is the father of my daughter and my husband. I will have to respect his 
decision.” I responded by asking, “Why wouldn't you refuse, because the laws 
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forbid arranged marriage and the laws will be with you?” Felicidad said, “T will 
never take my husband to the court; if I do, I will be disrespectful and I do not 
want that?” During all the discussion, the men who were present had a smile 
on their faces when Felicidad, who at first seemed to challenge their power, 
affirmed it was her duty to respect her husband because he was the decision- 
maker in the house. 

Felicidad Mané was thirty-nine years old at that time; she is Mandinka, 
born in 1971 and raised in Bissau. Her father was a merchant with several 
wives, and he owned a small shop in the Bandin market in Central Bissau. 
Her mother was the first wife, and she is still alive, although Felicidad father 
passed away in 1999. Felicidad stopped her studies at primary school level 
and never went back. She did not like polygyny because of what she saw in 
her personal family; in conflicts between co-wives, the father always took 
the side of the younger wives to the detriment of her mother. Coming from a 
Mandinka background, where respect for male authority is not negotiable, she 
told me that she is accustomed to accepting and following social rules, even 
though she may not like them. 

The arrangement of marriages is obviously an important economic issue 
for parents. I asked most of the women about whether parents should arrange 
marriage for their daughters. The women who were against arranged marriage 
believed the solution to stop this traditional behavior would be to allow young 
girls to attend school. If young girls attended school, they would most likely 
refuse arranged marriage, because marrying early would stop their schooling. 
They would be more inclined to decide for themselves whom to marry and 
when to get married. Some women do not hesitate to run away, but they are 
also the ones most likely to come back home pregnant as a consequence of 
being away from home and seeing themselves as more independent in their 
decision-making, according to Laidy Costa.” For the women who are against 
forced marriage practices, schooling could be the solution, but at the same 
time, they believed that schooling could lead to problems within families. 
Therefore, schooling appears to them to be both a solution and a problem for 
those who oppose forced marriages in Guinea Bissau. 

The issue of arranged marriage represents an important area of discord 
between Bissau Guineans. Cira Diallo maintains that, without parental input, 
young girls just follow their desires, desires that most of time are not the right 
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ones. Girls who choose their own husbands sometimes are not very lucky. The 
husband could be violent or not appreciate his wife's family. The parents know 
better than their daughters, she said: 


I was lucky because I married against my will, but my husband and his 
family accepted me, and my marriage is going as well as I want it. Everything 
is not perfect, but I am not complaining. When my parents choose for me a 
husband, they will not sacrifice my interest or my life because they love me 
and may know what is best for me based on their own experience." 


Cira Diallo is a fifty-six-year-old Fula woman from Gabu. Her father was 
Alfouseyni Diallo, who migrated from Labé (French West African Guinea). 
Her mother was Fandima Dialan Kouyaté; a Mandinka woman born and 
raised in Gabu. Cira’s father had three wives and seventeen children. She said 
that instead of being married against her will, she had wanted to marry her 
boyfriend, Seikou Sané, a Diola migrant, who was viewed in the community 
as a foreigner and outsider. 

In contrast to Cira, Ndella Dialan married her longtime boyfriend. She is a 
Balanta from the Bijagós islands. She was born in 1974 and moved to Bissau 
to go to school when she was ten years old. In Bissau, she lived with her uncle. 
She said, “I was born in an independent country, and I went to school and 
graduated in 2001. Now I work at the state house as a secretary.’ She met her 
future husband at her college, Liceu João XIII, in Bissau in 1996. They dated 
for three years before deciding to be married in 1999. They lived together two 
out of the three years they dated. The couple has three children, and Ndella has 
been the only one working since 2005. The two women, Cira and Ndella, held 
sharply contrasting views, based on their very different personal experiences. 

The views exemplified above illustrate the situation in postwar Guinea 
Bissau. The newly independent country has enacted laws against forced or 
arranged marriage, but the enforcement of the new laws faces several challenges. 
The challenges come from both men and women, because many do not see the 
issue of arranged or forced marriages as a problem, and most find a way to 
circumvent the laws. As many women and men refuse to challenge traditions, 
the few women who reject arranged marriage face a dilemma, because they do 
not want to challenge their husband's authority, while at the same time, they 
also do not want to challenge traditional behavior by requesting arbitration 
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in the case of an arranged marriage. They prefer to accept the situation rather 
than to request court arbitration. 

In daily life, married women must get along with their husbands, but also 
with a varying number of co-wives or mistresses. From my discussions with 
women and men in Guinea Bissau, very few men were polygynists. However, 
a large number of married men (with one wife) had mistresses, especially 
in the cities. “Men want many women. Men have a sexual need for women 
during their whole life. Most of the men who have one wife also have several 
mistresses, said Adama Sy, one of my interpreters who is in his late thirties. He 
continued, “Having mistresses and polygyny are seen as the same. They are an 
adaptation to the Catholic tradition and life in urban areas.” 

Being polygynous or having mistresses is very common today in Guinea 
Bissau. Opinions about polygyny vary. Some people I interviewed find it 
unjustifiable under any circumstances, while others say it depends on the 
situation. Still others also believe women do not have a choice, because it is 
in men’s nature to want many wives. Many women also viewed polygyny as 
desirable because it alleviated their burden of domestic work, especially in 
the villages.” Ideally, co-wives treat each other as sisters or best friends and 
assist each other. In case of need, they help each other and take care of each 
other’s children. According to Casey Lifton, the senior wife has the authority 
to interfere in the economic and practical matters of her co-wives, and she 
has the right to order them to sleep with the husband.” Ideally, the young co- 
wives cook, and the senior wife serves the food. However, relations between 
co-wives are not always amicable. Rivalry, jealousy, and animosity are often 
problems.® In urban areas, men circumvent polygyny by having secret 
mistresses. Some men tend to have several houses called kasa-um, kasa-dus, 
kasa-tres (“first house” “second house; “third house” etc.). The “first house” 
was the house of the legal and official wife, while the others were those of the 
man's mistresses. 

Women interviewed by Jonina Einarsdottir did not consider the ideas of 
polygyny or of men having mistresses as a problem, but for those women, the 
practices represented anarchy, without obligations and rights. Some women 
condemned the practices of polygyny and keeping mistresses because they felt 
the right of the official or first wife was not respected, while others worried 
about the rights of those women in the extra houses, the mistresses. In the 
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end, the consensus on polygamy was that it was natural for men to have 
many women, and that co-wives should have friendly and mutual supportive 
relations. When co-wives argued among themselves, they most often blamed 
the husband, who, they believed, should respect tradition; he should recognize 
his senior wife's superior position within the group of co-wives and distribute 
all material and emotional favors equally. 

Those interviewed by Jonina Einarsdottir believed the issue of polygyny 
should be dealt with by forcing men to take responsibility for their actions in 
respecting the rights of the first wife and the wives in the extra houses. Some 
of those with whom I spoke totally rejected the idea of having “co-spouses” in 
their lives. However, many stoically accepted the idea of their husbands being 
polygynists or having mistresses, because the sexual stereotype of heterosexual 
men normalized such habits, and because women could do nothing about it: 
“Why fight with my husband for having a lot of wives? If he does not have 
many wives, it means he is having affairs somewhere. All men are like that, 
said Quintara Sanha.ff 

Quintara is a Manjack, born in Sao Domingo in 1948. She was fifteen when 
the liberation war began. Her father, Arfang Sanha, was a clerk in a shop 
owned by a Portuguese landowner in Cacheu. Her mother was a housekeeper 
for the same Portuguese family. Her father had three wives, and they all lived 
in the same compound. In addition to her father working as a clerk, he owned 
land where the family cultivated rice and vegetables. Quintara migrated to 
Bissau after the war. She was opposed to polygyny or having mistresses but 
affirmed no one could stop it because it was the natural order of men’s sexual 
behavior. 

Most of Bissau Guinean women seem uninterested in challenging the 
social order. For Anna Maria Naneira, a twenty-eight-year-old Balanta woman 
working for one of the two telephone companies in Bissau, the problem is not 
about choosing her own husband, or her parents choosing him, but rather 
how responsible her husband would be in matters regarding family life. She 
told me, “You can choose your husband and have a difficult married life, or 
your parents can choose your husband and you can have a decent married 
life” She continued, saying, “If we want to challenge all the matters someone 
may think are wrong or unfair in our way of living, then we will cause a lot of 


confrontations in our communities. It would be very difficult to decide what 
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to change and how to change it. Second, who should be allowed to make the 
changes?” Her argument made me aware of how social change happens and 
led me to add to my series of questions, “How do gendered changes happen 
and who should advocate those changes?” The responses were quite interesting 
but often contradictory. 

Women often refused to challenge the social order because they did not 
want to be stigmatized by society, and they would prefer to accept whatever 
sacrifices were necessary in order to keep family life as stable as possible for 
the sake of their children and their children’s future. I spoke with D. B., a 
thirty- five-year-old Mandinka woman from the Mansoa region who teaches in 
Bissau. She told me, “My husband, M. T., after five years of us living together, 
decided to marry a second wife; I was not happy at all, but I have to accept it” 
I asked her why she felt she had to accept it, especially since polygyny has been 
against the law since independence. She responded, 


My choices are to divorce him, something I do not want to do because of our 
two kids, or to take him to the court and I will be seen as a bad wife because 
I took my husband to the judiciary system. Our community would view this 
as a very bad thing; I do not want my children to be cursed because of my 
doing [it]. Also, as we did not do the civil marriage as most of the couples in 
Guinea Bissau, so the law can't legally sanction him.” 


Few of the women I talked to affirmed that, in a situation where the 
judiciary institutions were strong enough to protect them, they would 
challenge polygyny and a forced marriage. As it is now, a woman can challenge 
her husband’s decision to have more than one wife, because the law rejects 
the practice and she could easily win the battle. However, the cost might be 
high, especially when governmental institutions do not follow up to make sure 
their decisions are being respected. Nothing could really force the husband 
to respect the judiciary decision, and if the woman keeps challenging her 
husband for failing to respect the judiciary decision, in the end she will be 
the one to blame as “she does not want peace”? The most important aspect 
of this situation is that women will always have to confront husbands who 
are the household decision-makers. For Maria Gomez, time will solve the 
issue of arranged marriage and polygyny through better education and larger 
numbers of people being educated. With improving economic conditions, and 
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the implications for family responsibilities, social views will change, and these 
two matters will disappear. “But it will take time before we get there?” 


PAIGC and the Failure to Respect the Gender Equality 
Promises in Postwar Guinea Bissau 


Much like the first UDEMU, the postwar UDEMU has failed to attain its 
objectives because of a lack of organization and the absence of policies that 
could mobilize and develop awareness regarding the socioeconomic position 
of women. The need for equality between men and women was made an 
explicit and integral part of the overall revolution from the beginning of the 
political mobilization for the war of liberation.” The PAIGC did not create a 
“women’s wing” during the revolutionary period, as happened in other African 
revolutions, but the situation changed at independence. The party created the 
Women’s Commission three months after independence to represent women. 
Within a few years this organ became the Democratic Union of the Women of 
Guinea-Bissau (UDEMU). 

In the 1977 declaration of the PAIGC’s Superior Council of the Struggle at 
the third Party Congress, the party affirmed that the UDEMU was committed 
to eliminating the conditions that created inequality for women vis-a-vis 
men. The UDEMU promised to encourage Guinean women to participate 
in socially useful activities such as entrepreneurship. The Commission was 
led by ten women: Teodora Gomes, Francisca Pereira, Carmen Pereira, Ana 
Maria Soares, Lilica Boal, Satu Djassi, Lucette Andrade Cabral, Satu Camara, 
and two women from a peasant background.” Their mission was to mobilize 
women to participate in development projects such as trading and cash crop 
production, to implement PAIGC policies, to campaign against illiteracy, 
prostitution, and alcoholism, and to promote women’s artisanal cooperatives 
and maternity and childcare centers.” Most of the laws particularly benefited 
urban women who were themselves or whose husbands were in salaried work. 

Since independence, peasant women have been legally guaranteed access to 
land by the government, but gender inequalities have still resulted in women 
being denied access to capital, technology, and training. In semi-urban areas, 


women have in some cases lost access to their personal plots of arable land 
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when the land has been sold or leased.” In the urban areas, gender-specific 
roles and responsibilities in the family have been major obstacles to the 
educational and occupational advancement of women. 

More broadly, the practical implementation of government policy paid 
little attention to the specific needs of women. For example, regarding the 
“integrated rural development projects,” projects with the goal of improving 
and diversifying agricultural production, the government was not aware that 
women needed independent access to capital, tools, and training.” Women 
have rarely been targeted for specific development programs, and they have 
generally not been given the financial or structural independence necessary 
to organize effectively or to improve their working lives. Most development 
projects have benefited men and increased the labor burden of women. The 
lack of attention to the role of women in production has resulted in women 
being excluded from the development agenda. 

With very few exceptions, the creation of the UDEMU, progressive 
legislation, and development programs have had little positive impact on the 
lives of women, largely due to traditional social structures.” At its inception, 
the women’s organization had a small office behind an army post (from 1974 
to 1985) and lacked staff. The UDEMU executive structure remains very small 
(twelve members) and has received insufficient funding to promote its official 
goals. By the early 1980s, the UDEMU had become more of a social club 
than a center for mobilizing women in support of their legal rights. Women 
who might have been persuaded to be politically active have found the battle 
against male political control impossible to fight without stronger support 
from the party leadership. 

As a result, the UDEMU remained centered in Bissau and only played a 
symbolic role in perpetuating the myth that there was a genuine commitment to 
prioritizing the emancipation and equality of women during the first republic.” 
Women's organizations and organizations such as the Amilcar Cabral’s African 
Youth (JAAC/Juventude Africana Amilcar Cabral) and the National Union 
of Workers of Guinea-Bissau (UNTG/Uniäo Nacional dos Trabalhadores de 
Guine) have been marked by inefficiency, lack of democratically motivated 
leaders, and the persistent efforts of PAIGC elites to assert hegemonic control 
over youth, labor, and women activists and to create support structures for the 
personal power of President Luis Cabral (until the 1980 military coup).” 
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Presently, the UDEMU office is located inside the PAIGC headquarters 
in Bissau. As in the past, the organization is still under-equipped and under- 
funded. The only persons regularly present are the president Eva Gomez 
(elected in 2009), an unpaid secretary, and Binetou Seydi, who has been in 
charge of the cleaning of the PAIGC headquarter for at least three years now. 
Most of the time the UDEMU president will receive women in her office, and 
their discussions revolve around issues other than those that are gendered. The 
present-day UDEMU appears not greatly different from the one described by 
Joshua Forrest during the years after independence.™ 

When I asked Dianké Mballo, a Fula woman from the village of Kendiale in 
the Northeastern region of Guinea Bissau, how she viewed the role of the women’s 
organization after independence, she fiercely responded that the women’s 
organization existed only in name because it never really defended or helped 
women in need. Titina Silla recruited Dianké Mballo during the war years. 
She went through military and political training, and she was a member of 
her village committee during the early years of independence: “As the women’s 
organization was not effectively fighting for our emancipation, our work, me and 
another woman (Fanta Baldé) was tougher because we did not receive support 
from the women in the village and from the women organization. At the end, 


we just do what need to be done and follow the male members agenda.”*! 


Conclusion 


Women did not participate in the liberation struggle to emancipate themselves. 
The most common reason that women gave for their involvement was that, 
as Fatu Turé stated, “We wanted to take care of our families and children. 
This was not possible with the presence of the “Tuga” who were beating our 
husbands for many reasons, forcing them to work, and taking the food from 
our children’s mouths.”** The next most common reason for their participation 
was “to liberate and develop our country.” It is important to note that women 
usually offered this explanation as a reason for participating after they had 
gone through some political training or had been in contact with the PAIGC 
cadres. I viewed this response to be more a mechanical or automatic rationale 


in the case of most of the women. 
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However, I will not argue that all the women who referred to nationalist 
reasons for their participation were merely reflecting political indoctrination 
by PAIGC leaders, since few of them had a precise understanding of Bissau 
Guinean nationalism and larger colonial issues. For example, Francisca Pereira 
said if she had a choice now about whether to work for the success of the 
PAIGC again, she would not do so because of the social and familial sacrifices 
that go with being both a woman and a political activist in Guinea Bissau. She 
was divorced three times because her husbands’ families did not understand 
the idea of her leaving her familial and social duties and “abandoning” her 
husband for months for the war. 

It seems that after years and years of struggle for so-called women’s 
emancipation, even the most committed women gave up because of the lack 
of support from the state, the party, and their social environment. It is possible 
that the pro-emancipation militants were not fully prepared for the reality of 
the emancipation struggle, or perhaps those who opposed it were stronger. 
The party and its participants were simply not prepared for how difficult it 
would be to take on the social habits and traditions that had been in place 
so long with respect to arranged marriages and polygyny. Additionally, many 
of the men in the country, and indeed in the party, were unwilling to make 
changes in the gendered aspects of their lives. 


Conclusion 


Bissau Guinean women had been promised, both during the mobilization 
prewar period and again during the liberation war, that they would be 
able to free themselves from the shackles of sociocultural constraints and 
traditional beliefs that keep them exploited from “above and below.” Women’s 
emancipation was meant to give women access to the economic, political, and 
social advantages that had been limited to men by traditional sociocultural 
beliefs and reinforced by a male-dominant colonial system. 

By the 1980s, it was apparent that Stephanie Urdang’s positive review (from 
1974) of the newly independent state had faded away, as what was meant to 
happen to free the women of Guinea Bissau had not, in fact, taken place. Good 
ideas were left on the shelves and never materialized. Promises to free women 
from two colonizers, traditional sociocultural beliefs and the colonial state, 
were never kept. After the assassination of Amilcar Cabral, the new Bissau 
Guinean government did not fully support the women’s emancipation agenda. 
It was more interested in preserving the advantages of the new male elite and 
solving the internal bi-nationalist and ethnic divisions.’ 

The women’s leadership became less interested in advocating for women’s 
advancement in order to avoid being cast out and also because of lack of support 
from Luis Cabrals government. Along with external pressures and prejudice, 
this brought about the ultimate failure to free women both from the traditional 
sociocultural and economic order of the Bissau Guinean societies and also 
from the burden of the colonial and postcolonial systems. The Bissau Guinean 
women who participated in the struggle for independence said, in effect, “Men, 
instead of sharing the pie they received after years of fighting for independence, 
just decided to give women a small slice of the pie. And women did not demand 
their fair share, just because they were afraid of being outcasts and labelled as bad 
women who wanted to destroy the foundation of the Bissau Guinean family”? 
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In Guinea Bissau, the 1950s agitations for independence had been severely 
reprimanded by the Portuguese colonial system. The Portuguese obsession 
with total control of the colonial situation was demonstrated in the suppression 
of the Pijiguiti dockworkers strike of August 3, 1959. The Portuguese colonial 
police PIDE had forced all the nationalist movements into exile in Senegal and 
Guinea-Conakry after the massacre. 

The revolt of the dockworkers, which had been mobilized by the African 
Party of Independence for Guinea and Cabo Verde (PAIGC), proved ultimately 
unstoppable as in 1961, Amilcar Cabral and his allies launched the general 
insurrection that led to the independence of the colony.* Twelve years later, 
the PAIGC unilaterally declared the independence of Guinea-Bissau. Bissau 
Guinean freedom fighters achieved victory nine months after the assassination 
of their charismatic and revolutionary leader on January 20, 1973. 

Throughout the political struggle, Amilcar Cabral clearly understood that 
the people did not join the struggle for purely ideological reasons but also in 
order to gain material advantages and to have a better life, living in peace. 
Cabral also understood that the war for the liberation of the country needed 
to be waged at the same time as the fight for sociocultural and economic 
transformation of the country’s society. In Amilcar Cabral’s vision, the 
liberation of the country and the liberation of women from societal oppression 
must be achieved together, because liberating the country without liberating 
women would not allow the development of a transformative and successful 
society. 

The liberation of the colonial state did not, however, lead to the radical 
transformation of the Guinea Bissau economy and society as envisioned by 
Amilcar Cabral. Officially, the explanation given by the newly independent 
government was that the imperative to exercise effective control over society 
and the economy forced them to be realistic and pragmatic. Pragmatism meant 
that deviations from the radical agenda were inevitable. These departures led 
to the erosion of institutions, factional struggles, greater political instability, 
and a return to old societal behaviors. 

“Obsessed with exercising effective control over youth, labor, women, and 
society in general, an over-zealous national security force intimidated and 
silenced almost all dissenting voices”* Arbitrary arrests, imprisonment, and 


summary executions were some of the most severe measures taken by the 
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new government. Free expression and public debate became largely muted. 
The situation required self-censorship for the preservation of life, reinforcing 
disillusionment with independence and encouraging withdrawal from 
participation in politics and social transformations. 

With the leadership of the PAIGC no longer subject to pressures from 
below, an environment more propitious for factional struggles and political 
instability was created. A new sociocultural environment based on origin and 
background became the determining factor regarding who belonged to the 
ruling elite. In 1980, the then-Prime Minister Joao Bernardo “Nino” Vieira put 
down President Luis Cabral, half-brother of Amilcar Cabral, and accused him 
of “deviation from the line of Amilcar”* 

The “deviation from the line of Amilcar Cabral” had, in fact, already 
occurred under the leadership of Amilcar Cabral, as most of his followers 
believed that the liberation of the country was more important than having a 
radical and transformative society in which all members were equal and had 
the same opportunities to be successful. The consequences of the deviation 
were that “factional struggles within the party and the armed forces continued 
to generate political tension throughout the 1980s and 1990s, culminating in 
the armed confrontation which flared up on June 7, 1998, notwithstanding 
the accusation, and indeed the involvement, of high-ranking army officers 
in the supply of arms to the Casamance independence fighters in Southern 
Senegal” 

It should be emphasized that the internal power struggles and conflicts 
of interest among the country’s rulers reflected deepening economic, social, 
and educational crises, the solutions for which led to the adoption of the 
International Monetary Fund and World Bank measures. The measures 
imposed by external institutions have had very high social costs and economic 
impact.” As a result of the tenuous economic conditions, the health care and 
educational systems deteriorated. Teachers and nurses would often receive 
their miserable salaries four to six months late, leading to strikes by high 
school teachers and nurses. 

Among the most impoverished were the liberation war veterans who, like 
schoolteachers and other low-level public sector workers, would go months 
without receiving their meager salaries. In contrast, the ministers and senior 


government officials, high-ranking party members, and a few top military 
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officers lived lavish lifestyles. This situation was far removed from what 
Amilcar Cabral had envisioned for his country. As Quinta Da Costa and most 
of the former women combatants said, “Amilcar Cabral would not be happy if 
he came back today in Guinea Bissau.” 

As PAIGC members deviated from the line of Amilcar Cabral since the 
early stage of mobilization for the insurrection, so Marxist historians deviated 
from Karl Marx’s concept of Marxist revolution in this movement. Marxist 
historians set starting points for analyzing so-called Marxist revolutionary 
movements by laying down first the theoretical framework of Marxism and 
they trying to fit nationalist and revolutionary movements into Marx’s analysis 
of revolutionary movements. They went from a general or international 
analysis of Marxism to the particulars of individual national revolutionary 
movements. 

The consequences of this analytical methodology are the perception of 
Marxism as dogmatic, the use of the state or movement and its leadership as the 
central point of analysis, and the marginalization of other important participants 
and actors in the revolutionary struggles and their exclusion from national 
liberation movement narratives, discourses, and analyses. Another consequence 
of this methodological approach is that women participants faced what I call the 
self-paradox paradox, that is, they tended to minimize their own roles. 

A new historical methodology is needed, one that focuses on the excluded 
discourses and on developing a methodology that allows women combatants 
and other marginalized participants to understand that their discourses and 
narratives are equally as important as the “official” (male) participant narratives 
and discourses. These marginalized discourses lead to discourses and 
narratives far from the theoretical approach of Marxist historians because they 
are based on concrete facts of daily life. But they can also be interpreted as what 
Amilcar Cabral defined as the feeding ground of his revolutionary analysis. 
Others see such narratives as a reason to qualify him or his movement as Marxist. 

Listening to women combatants’ discourses and narratives, I discovered 
that women participated in all aspects of the armed struggles, even though 
they faced restrictions and gendered spaces and downplayed their own roles. 
Their participation was essential to the success of the war, but instead of 
sharing the fruits of the victory with them after independence, the men gave 
them token rewards and asked them to return to their habitual space and to 


resume their traditional roles. 
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Very few women benefited from their participation in the war of liberation. 
Instead, they witnessed the emergence of a small class of wealthy and powerful 
women with Portuguese names. The postwar independence was so difficult for 
most of these former women combatants that they believed the PAIGC leaders 
had abandoned them. They still believe that if Amilcar Cabral were alive, their 
situation as women would be better. 

Most male former fighters believed that the conditions of the women former 
fighters were not just a result of their being women, because most men believe 
that all the former fighters have been left out of the newly independent political 
structure. In the end, the only one who is still in the heart of the former fighters 
is Amilcar Cabral. The failure of Cabral’s vision of total and radical change of 
the Bissau Guinean societal structure, along with the addition of new layers 
of division based on family origins, have led to the development of conditions 
in which social and political stability was almost impossible, civil wars became 
unavoidable, and new external negative issues arose, such as drug and arms 
trafficking. 

To move Guinea Bissau into an era beyond conflict, several problems need 
to be resolved. First, the second component of Amilcar Cabral’s vision must 
be achieved. That is, women and other marginalized groups must be fully 
integrated into the existing social, economic, and political structures. Second, 
a new national army must be created based on republican principles, and not 
on the ideas of former freedom fighters. Officers with the mentality of freedom 
fighters still believe the country owes them and belongs to them, instead of 
thinking about how they can best serve the country. Because the economic 
situation is disastrous, some of them do not hesitate to become involved in 
arm and drug trafficking. Finally, national institutions must reform to avoid 
the perpetual confrontation between the prime minister and the president. 

The passing of Amilcar Cabral left unsolved two major issues. One was 
gender-based inequality. The other was related to the bi-nationalist members 
of the PAIGC, that is, the opposition between PAIGC leaders (mostly of 
Cabo Verdean descent) and the PAIGC base (mostly local Bissau Guinean 
peasants and autochthons).'° Cabral believed that changing traditional gender 
inequality was the greater revolution that needed to happen in Bissau Guinean 
society. But what happened between 1974 and 1980 was that the division 
between local Bissau Guineans and Bissau Guineans with Cabo Verdean 
background became the greater and more challenging problem, leading to 
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the 1980 military coup. The coup was organized by a Pepel who was given a 
Balanta pseudonym during the war; Nino Vieira, who viewed the Luis Cabral 
government as favoring people linked to Cabo Verde.” The coup led to the 
secession of Cabo Verde and a declaration of independence for the Cabo Verde 
Islands. This newly opened door enabled Nino to lead the country into more 
ethnic and bi-nationalist divisions, relegating the gender inequality question 
to lower importance, since without a stable country no discussion of woman's 
emancipation was possible. As social scientists, we should clarify and highlight 
the opposition in Guinea Bissau between people who call themselves locals 
or autochthons and those with Cabo Verdean descent, even though the latter 
group has always refused to see this opposition as part of the problem the 
country faces. Future studies of the revolution must integrate the questions of 
how these two groups interacted during and after the war. 

Within the general study of the Portuguese Guinean liberation war, the 
most important contribution of my research is the re-writing of the liberation 
war narrative by integrating female participants’ discourses, clarifying their 
reasons for participation, how they participated, and how their expectations 
were not met after the war. It adds to the general historiography of the 
newly independent country by focusing on the micro narratives of women 
participants, thereby moving away from more general presentations of 
nationalist movements and liberation wars that tend to ignore female 
involvement. In this presentation, women combatants and participants are 
not ignored, but shown to be full participants in a wide variety of ways, even 
though they continue to be undervalued or left out of the “official discourses.” 
The consequence of the women’s underrepresentation in official discourses 
has led to what I call the self-paradox agenda, meaning women participants 
themselves voluntarily dismiss their roles and understate their participation 
in the liberation war. 

Cabral realized that for women to become emancipated, they needed to 
feel the urgency and to dedicate themselves to the success of the movement. 
That did not happen; in fact, the women’s agenda was swept under the rug 
once the actual fighting stopped. But that does not diminish the fact that the 
women who were involved in the struggle contributed greatly to the success 
of the liberation movement, and it is safe to say that without their efforts, the 
outcome would have been quite different. Perhaps the most important thing, 
in the final analysis, is that their contribution is finally able to be recognized. 


Figure 2 Joanita Da Silva Rosa. During a direct combat operation in the southern 
front she lost her right eye and was sent to La Havana for medical treatment (Photo 
Aliou Ly 2010). 
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Figure 4 NDo Mane, Na Ndjati, and Udé Camara, veterans of the liberation war, 
waiting to get their veteran pension in Bissau (Photo Aliou Ly 2010). 


Figure 5 Quinta Da Costa and Segunda Sambu, both veterans of the liberation war, 
waiting to get their pension in Bissau (Photo Aliou Ly 2010). 
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Figure 6 Quinta Da Costa, veteran who was shot in her left leg during the liberation 
war. After the war she was nominated Captain in the Bissau Guinean Army (Photo 
Aliou Ly 2010). 


Figure 7 Barnaté Shana was under the commandment of Osvaldo Vieira in the 
eastern front. He lost his eye during combat. He was one of the fierce opponents of 
female participation in combat operations (Photo Aliou Ly 2010). 


Figure 8 Remembering the 1959 Pijiguiti Massacre in Bissau, August 3, 2010 (Photo 
Aliou Ly 2010). 


Figure 9 Remembering the 1959 Pijiguiti Massacre in Bissau, August 3, 2010 (Photo 
Aliou Ly 2010). 
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Figure 10 Remembering the 1959 Pijiguiti Massacre in Bissau, August 3, 2010 (Photo 
Aliou Ly 2010). 


Selected Interviews in 
Guinea Bissau 


Gaitano Barboza, interviewed in English and translated Crioulo, August 8, 2008. 

Dalanda Biaye, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, September 5, 2010. 

Pauletta Camara, interviewed in French, June 22, 2009. 

Udé Camara, group interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo August 2, 2010. 

Bacar Cassama, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 14, 2008. 

Mario Augusto Ramalho Cissokho, interviewed in French, August 8, 2008. 

Laidy Costa, as participant of an informal group discussion in French, July 30, 2010. 

Quinta Da Costa, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 12, 2010. 

Joanita Da Silva Rosa, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, July 15 and 
30, 2010. 

Ndella Dialan as participant of an informal group discussion in French, July 30, 
2010. 

Cira Diallo interviewed in Pular, July 12, 2009. 

Fatoumata Diallo, interviewed in Pular, July 27 and September 1, 2009. 

Dialan Diamba, interviewed in Pular, July 1, 2010. 

Aliu Fadia, interviewed in French, June 10, 2010. 

Diabira Gassama, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, July 27, 2010. 

Eva Gomes, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 13, 2008. 

Juditi Gomes, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, July 28, 2010. 

Mamady Kamara interviewed in Pular, August 23, 2010. 

Fantam Kawsara interviewed in Pular, July 16, 2010. 

Felicidad Mané, as participant of an informal group discussion in French, July 30, 
2010. 

Ndalla Mané, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, July 17, 2010. 

NDo Mané, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo August 2, 2010. 

Dianké Mballo, interviewed in Pular, July 20, 2010. 

Famara Mballo, as participant of an informal group discussion in French, July 30, 
2010. 

Anna Maria Naneira, interviewed in French, June 29, 2010. 

Victor Naneira, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 15, 2009. 

Na Ndjati, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 2, 2010. 

Sandé NHaga, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, August 28, 2010. 
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Theresa Nquamé, interviewed in English and translated in Crioulo, July 28, 2010. 
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